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Fideism and Skepticism during the Renaissance: 
Three Major Witnesses 


By Rosert Hoopes 


I 


— from “humanism,” few terms that are employed in charac- 


terizing the intellectual history of the Renaissance have been 
more troublesome than “fideism” and “skepticism: One ought to say, 
more accurately, that few problems have been more troublesome than 
that of determining who, precisely, among Renaissance thinkers is to 
be called a fideist or a skeptic. Montaigne, whose many-sided figure 
reflects the qualities and convictions of both, not to mention those of 
the Stoic as well, is a notorious case in point. If, as a Christian, a man 
holds on the authority of St. Paul and others that skepticism of phi- 
losophy provides the surest way to the enjoyment of God’s mysteries, 
his position may be spoken of as fideistic. Ordinarily he tends to re- 
gard reason as so completely involved in the corruption of original 
sin that he forsakes confidence in its norms as trustworthy guides to 
human life. The mere skeptic—if there is such a person—may be re- 
garded as one who discredits the conclusions of reason because there 
are no grounds upon which we may prove that what reason declares 
to be true is true. Observing that different men experience different 
impressions of the same phenomena, he will conclude either that the 
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knowledge of things “‘as they really are” is unobtainable, or that there 
is no such knowledge in the first place. The importance of both 
attitudes of mind—for I do not think they can be called systems of 
thought—in producing the final separation between “scientific” and 
“religious” knowledge has been frequently noted and discussed by 
Renaissance scholars. What has not been fully explored, from a logi- 
cal and philosophical point of view, is the way in which impulses 
originally fideistic and impulses originally skeptical often blend in the 
minds of sixteenth-century thinkers to produce the same result. ‘That 
result is a view of reality which denies the ability of reason to attain 
absolute certainty, rejects the existence or knowability or both of 
immutable intellectual and moral absolutes, and repudiates reason as 
the principle of moral control. 

In his recent book, The Counter-Renaissance, Hiram Haydn notes 
that “Calvin and Luther have surprising affinities with contempora- 
ries as superficially diverse as Machiavelli and Montaigne:”* One of 
the objects of this study is to examine the nature of those affinities, at 
least of those existing between the first two and the last of the figures 
here mentioned. Mr. Haydn also suggests the direction which such 
an examination might take: 


Now the position of the Fideists (to use the term inclusively) rejects both 
reconciling conclusions—the confidence in intellectual knowledge and 
natural morality. To the first problem, it brings the epistemological su 
port of nominalism and philosophical skepticism. For the second, it 
upon the same allies, but above all upon the Lutheran and Calvinist doe- 
trine of the complete moral helplessness of man.? 


During the sixteenth century perhaps the most destructive single 
force operating against the traditional humanistic views of reason 4s 
capable of knowing and doing the good derives from the overpower- 
ing emphasis laid in Reformation theology upon the fact of human 
depravity. To be sure, “discovery” of that “fact” or of its origins was 
not made by the Reformers. The doctrine of original sin is central in 
Augustine’s thought and implicit in the official canons of the Couneil 
of Orange (529 a.D.), though its explicit formulation within Catholic 


1(New York, 1950), p. 85. 
2Ibid., p. 98. 
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dogma did not occur until the Council of Trent (1543-63). Both 
councils officially proclaimed that when Adam sinned, his whole na- 
ture, i.e., body and soul, “was changed for the worse:”* That nature 
has been transmitted to all mankind, so that in their fallen state hu- 
man faculties are useless toward salvation. Among the propositions 
formally condemned by the Council of Orange are the following: 


That Adam’s disobedience injured himself alone and not his offspring, or 
that only the death of the body, the wages of sin, was transmitted through 
one man to the whole human race, and not sin also, the death of the soul. 
... That by the force of nature we can rightly think or choose anything 
that is good ... without the Holy Spirit’s illumination.® 


And during the period 1546-47 the Tridentine delegates issued the 
following pronouncements on original sin and justification: 


If anyone asserts that the sin of Adam—which in origin is one and which 
has been transmitted to all mankind by propagation, not through imita- 
tion, and is in every man and belongs to him—can be removed either by 
man’s natural powers or by any other remedy than the merit of the one 
mediator our Lord Jesus Christ [let him be anathema].... That man can 
be justified before God by his own works, which are done either in the 
strength of human nature or through the teaching of the law, apart from 
the divine grace through Jesus Christ [shall be anathema]." 


During the Middle Ages, however, the doctrine of human merit 
exists side by side with that of human depravity. Its vitality flows 
mainly from the emphasis laid in Catholic theology upon the right use 
which man is obliged to make of grace, once it has been given.* The 


Arthur C. McGiffert, Protestant Thought before Kant (New York, 1919), p. 3. 


‘Documents of the Christian Church, ed. Henry Bettenson (New York, 1947), pp. 
86, 368. 

See F. R. Tennant, “Original Sin? Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, ed. James 
Hastings (New York, 1925), LX, 558-65, for an excellent historical account of varying 
attitudes toward the doctrine of original sin from Irenaeus onwards. 

‘Documents of the Christian Church, p. 86. 

"Ibid., p. 368. 


8McGiffert, loc. cit. See also Kuno Fischer, History of Modern Philosophy: Des- 
cartes and his School, tr. J. P. Gordy (New York, 1887), pp. 138-39. Even the Triden- 
tine articles on justification admit the necessity of “cooperation”: “That the impious 
is justified by faith alone—if this means that nothing else is required by way of co- 
operation in the acquisition of the grace of justification, and that it is in no — 
necessary for a man to be prepared and disposed by the motion of his own will [sh: 
be anathema]? (Documents of the Christian Church, p. 369.) 
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blot of sin which stands between man and God is to be removed not 
by an inert soaking up of the Holy Spirit’s healing rays, but by a 
righteous life, in order that a man may merit the salvation promised 
by Christ’s coming. “A righteous life? in turn, will be displayed not 
only in the proper observation of the sacraments, but by living a vir- 
tuous life as such. Whatever the Reformers’ protests against Catholic 
“mechanization” of grace, it is nevertheless true that the rational 
foundation of sacramentalism depends upon a view of salvation as the 
exclusive property neither of divine grace nor of human effort, but 
as their joint product. 

The revitalization of the doctrine of original sin in the theology of 
the Reformers attacked the fortress of rational theology from two 
flanks. First, by rejecting the traditional humanistic conviction that 
salvation is in some sense the reward of human effort, it repudiated 
freedom of the will. Briefly, where God does everything, man can do 
nothing. Here are Luther’s words on the matter: “This is my absolute 
opinion: he that will maintain that man’s free-will is able to do or 
work anything in spiritual cases, be they never so small, denies 
Christ:”® Second, by claiming that human nature was wholly cor- 
rupted by the Fall, the doctrine of original sin denounced the validity 
and worth of man’s cognitive powers as well as the efficacy of his 
moral acts. That is to say, reason, as one among a host of faculties rad- 
ically spoiled by the Fall, can no longer be relied upon in any of its 
judgments. At least it is incapable of grasping first principles, even 
though Luther and Calvin grant its sufficiency for the conduct of 
man’s practical affairs. So far as the knowledge of God and the win- 
ning of Christian salvation are concerned, reason can produce only 
“darkness and deception:”° My purpose in the remainder of this study 
is to explore the implications of these views in the thought of Luther, 
Calvin, and Montaigne, and perhaps thereby to arrive at a more exact 
understanding of the terms “fideism” and “skepticism;’ and of the 
relations that exist between them. 


®The Table-Talk of Martin Luther, tr. William Hazlitt, Bohn’s Standard Library 
(London, 1872), pp. 119-20. 


10] uther’s Epistle Sermons, trans. John Nicholas Lenker and others (Minneapolis: 
The Luther Press, 1909), p. 15. 
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Il 


The belief in sola fides did not, as Preserved Smith and Hartmann 
Grisar point out, spring full grown and all at once from the head of 
Luther.** Neither a philosopher, a theologian, nor an institutional re- 
former (though he became, in a sense, all three), Brother Martin be- 
gan simply as another Everyman, consumed with a sense of his own 
sin and anxious for the assurance of salvation.’* Fearing the wrath of 
God, he went into a monastery to seek divine forgiveness and ap- 
proval of his own works.** From his earliest days he had learned that 
a man wins redemption by good works, and before he revolted from 
Catholicism he may be said to have flirted with that very Pelagianism 
with which he was eventually to charge Catholics. That is to say, he 
relied on his own strength alone to attain to perfection. Finding no 
peace of mind by this method, he finally repudiated all righteousness 
of his own, and yielded utterly to the free grace of God in Christ. 
There is no question but that Luther’s doctrine of justification by 
faith only grows out of his own religious experience. But that expe- 
rience, involving the discovery and confession of his own frailty, led 
to the objective conviction of total human depravity, which in turn 
supplied the philosophical foundation for his formal view of justifi- 


cation. In 1515 he declared that concupiscence (which, according to 
his view of the consequences of the Fall, is of the nature of sin itself) 
“cannot be removed from us by any counsel or work,’ that “we all 
recognize it to be quite invincible:’** Three years later Luther argued, 
“Why do we hold concupiscence to be irresistible? Well, try and do 
something without the interference of concupiscence. Naturally you 
cannot. So then your nature is incapable of fulfilling the law:’”** In 


11§mith claims that he actually found the doctrine in the works of the French hu- 
manist Lefévre d’Etaples (1455-1537), but that it merely provided a formula for the 
expression of a personal experience which Luther would have undergone any- 
how. See “Luther’s Development of the Doctrine of Justification by Faith Only; 
Harvard Theological Review, V1 (1913), 413-14. Grisar denies that Luther reached a 
full acceptance of the doctrine until well after he had delivered his Commentary on 
Romans (1515-16). See Luther, trans. E. M. Lamond, ed. Luigi Cappadelta (London, 
1913), I, 214-22. 

12McGiffert, op. cit., p. 21. 


18Smith, op. cit., pp. 408-9. 
14Quoted by Grisar, op. cit., I, 115. 
18] bid. 
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other words, original sin is always with us; we are corrupt in the very 
essence of our nature: “All that you begin is sin and remains sin, let it 
look as pretty as it will; you can do nothing but sin, do you how you 
will?’* 

Why, one may ask at this point, did God allow such a dreadful state 
of affairs to occur? Luther acknowledges that “the malicious devil 
deceived and seduced Adam,” but in the light of the extreme deter- 
minism expressed in The Bondage of the Will, one can only conclude 
that the devil must have acted in accordance with what God decreed; 


The question, therefore, is not difficult; nay, nothing can be more plain 
to common sense, than that this conclusion is certain, stable, and true:—if 
it be pre-established from the Scriptures, that God neither errs nor is de- 
ceived; then, whatever God foreknows, must of necessity, take place.... 
And He would be equally ridiculous, if He could not do and did not all 
things, or if anything could be done without Him. If then the prescience 
and omnipotence of God be granted, it, [sic] naturally follows, as an ir- 
refragable consequence that we neither were made by ourselves, nor live 
by ourselves, nor do anything by ourselves, but by His omnipotence. And 
since He at the first foreknew that we should be such, and since He has 
made us such, and moves and rules over us as such, how, I ask, can it be 
pretended, that there is any liberty in us to do, in any respect, otherwise 
than He at first foreknew and now proceeds in action." 


Since Adam could not obey His law, then God must deliberately 
have commanded the impossible. Moreover, if God, who decrees all 
things, deliberately caused the Fall, are we not presented with the 
spectacle of a God who abhors and justly punishes what He has him- 
self decreed? And does this not splinter divine justice and goodness 
against each other? But Luther, indeed, will not allow such vexing 
questions to assert themselves. Instead: 


Let... his good will be acceptable unto thee, oh, man, and speculate not 
with thy devilish queries, thy whys and thy wherefores, touching God’s 
words and works. For God, who is creator of all creatures, and orders all 


16Tbid., 152. 
17 Table-Talk, p. 29. 


18The Bondage of the Will, tr. Henry Cole (London, 1823), rev. E. T. Vaughan 
(Grand Rapids, Michigan: William B. Eerdmans Publishing Company, 1931), pp. 
240-42. 
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things according to his unsearchable will and wisdom, is not pleased with 
such questionings.*® 


The one indisputable fact is that Christ has paid for our sins, and by 
imputation of his righteousness we are redeemed: 


If aman ask, Why God permits that men be hardened, and fall into ever- 
lasting perdition? let him ask again: Why God did not spare his only Son, 
but gave him for us all, to die the ignominious death of the cross, a more 
certain sign of his love towards us poor people, than of his wrath against 
us.?° 


The paradox of these views is, of course, that we are restored to 
God even though we remain sinful to our very bones. By nature, says 
Luther, man “does not love but hates the law which forces him to 
what is good and forbids what is evil; his will, far from seeking the 
law, detests it:’** Everything that is good is owing to grace; justifi- 
cation is vouchsafed or not, according to divine caprice; and the life 
of man, as Jacques Maritain has suggested, is reduced to a continual 
exercise in feeling that one has no sin although one sins.” Once you 
acknowledge that Christ bears your sins, He becomes the sinner and 
you become the saved. 

One of the most significant corollaries of Luther’s basic theological 
discovery was the conviction that he was himself already saved.”* Ac- 
cording to his terms, the Christian life becomes the effect and not the 
condition of salvation. And one reason for this, as Protestant and 
Catholic critics alike point out,” is that Luther was never really 
troubled by his sin as moral impurity, but by the unspeakable wrath 
of God which that sin was sure to bring down upon him. Observe, for 
example, his reminiscences of early Catholic training and of his 
fevered broodings while still in the cloister: 


19Table-Talk, pp. 29-30. 
20[bid., p. 29. 
21Quoted by Grisar, op. cit., I, 202. 


*2T hree Reformers (New York, n.d.), p. 36. Elsewhere in his analysis Maritain says 
that Luther sought principally “sensible consolation. For Luther . . . the whole point 
was to feel himself in a state of grace—as if grace in itself were an object of sensa- 
tion!” (p.7). 


8McGiffert, op. cit., p. 25. 
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I was the most wretched man on earth; day and night there was nothing 
but howling and despair which no one was able to put an end to for me, 
Thus I was bathed and baptised and properly sweated in my monkery, 
Thanks be to God that I did not sweat myself to death, otherwise I should 
have long ago been in the depths of hell with my monkish baptism. For I 
knew Christ only as a stern Judge from Whom I wished to escape and 
was unable to do so.” 


If one were to employ the jargon of our time, one might say that 
Luther’s ultimate position represents a compensation for the frustra- 
tion he experienced in his own efforts to discipline himself. And the 
kind of faith which he embraces is born of, but cannot drive out, de- 
spair. In many places he attempts to “reconcile” faith and works by 
the device of distinguishing between the works of a believer and 
those of an unbeliever: “Good works do not make a good man, but 
a good man does good works; evil works do not make a wicked man, 
but a wicked man does evil works:’** The believer, says Luther, will 
spontaneously perform good works in the service of God and men, 
since good works are the products of grace, which is freely bestowed. 
Moreover, he will labor to repress his bodily lusts, in order that his 
body may be rendered as pure as his soul, which has already been 
cleansed by faith.” The reconciliation is at best a hard one. For Lu- 
ther never lets us forget that the true believer does not need good 
works: “It is clear then that a Christian man has in his faith all that he 
needs, and needs no works to justify him:’** Furthermore, we have al- 
ready heard Luther’s report on the failure of his own efforts to sub- 
due the flesh, and one may wonder at the audacious confidence with 
which he enjoins similar efforts upon others. 

Luther’s denunciations of good works in the name of justification 
by faith only are hardly more violent than his strictures against the 
snares and cozenings of discursive reason. Maritain cites his com- 
ments on Aristotle, an “artful corrupter of minds . . . a rank phi- 
losopher;’ and on Aquinas, who, says Luther, “never understood a 


25Quoted by Grisar, op. cit., I, 391. 

26“A ‘Treatise on Christian Liberty? tr. W. A. Lambert, Three Treatises (Philadel- 
phia, 1943), p. 271. 

27Ibid., p. 269. 
28Tbid., p. 258. 
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chapter of the Gospel or Aristotle?” As I have suggested earlier, this 
unqualified contempt for reason is consistent with Luther’s general 
doctrine of original sin, and may, in a sense, be said to derive from it. 
If our natures have been completely ruined by the Fall, then reason 
is involved in that ruination. To speak of unregenerate man is to 
acknowledge his unregenerate reason. Concerning spiritual matters, 
says Luther, it is not only “blind and dark;’ but the very “whore of 
the devil. It can only blaspheme and dishonour everything God has 
said or done?’®° 

There are, of course, many passages of this sort.** All of them re- 
veal that by “reason” Luther seems to mean only the logical faculty, 
which, obviously, can neither comprehend nor, within its own lim- 
its, accept many of the articles of the Christian faith. “So if we follow 
the judgment of reason, God setteth forth absurd and impossible 
things:’** He ignores, or at any rate nowhere discusses, reason in the 
Christian humanistic sense of “right reason,’ that faculty in man 
which directs his thought and his behavior. He is prevented from this, 
at least in part, by his conception of good works. For Luther they 
seem equivalent solely to external acts of charity, such as alms-giv- 
ing, and to the proper observation of the rites and ceremonies of the 
church. His fundamental objection, of course, is to their utilitarian 
function, 1.¢., as a means to beatitude. Now there is no question but 
that the doctrines of justification by faith and of reward according to 
works co-exist in the New Testament, whatever Luther’s selection of 
passages to prove the absence of the latter, and that their co-existence 
is, as R. S. Franks has pointed out, “one of the antinomies of the 
Christian religion:’** Two points need to be stressed, however. In the 
first place, from Augustine onwards the doctrine of merit and two- 
fold retribution (salvation as reward for works performed, damna- 
tion as punishment for works not performed) is joined with that of 


*9Maritain, pp. 30-31. 
Solbid., p. 32. 


31See especially A Commentary on St. Paul’s Epistle to the Galatians, tr. Erasmus 
Middleton (1850), ed. John Prince Fallowes (London, n.d.), pp. 124-33; and Luther’s 
Epistle Sermons, pp. 14-15. 


32Commentary on... Galatians, p. 126. 
33“Merit}? Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, VII, 565. 
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grace. The idea that eternal life is to be won by living a good life here 
and now persists, though not in its rigid, pre-Augustinian juristic 
sense. At the same time Augustine and others insist that works are not 
meritorious unless they are executed out of an inner principle of love, 
which is infused in our hearts by the spirit of God. In the second ar- 
ticle on “Merit” Aquinas grants that a man merits from God what he 
is divinely allowed to merit, but that salvation nevertheless is to be 
secured only through grace: 


For since sin is an offence against God, excluding us from eternal life..., 
no one existing in a state of mortal sin can merit eternal life unless first he 
be reconciled to God, through his sin being forgiven, which is brought 
about by grace.** 


In the second place, “good works” is simply too narrow a term to 
designate the entire ethical side of Christianity. That side involves the 
whole process of the Hellenization of the faith, or, rather, the process 
by which Christianity assimilated Hellenic thought, specifically the 
classical view of the universe and of man and his virtues. According 
to that view, man achieves perfection by means of certain capacities 
which are inherent in him,* a view utterly abhorrent to Luther's 
thought. By denying that at the Fall all natural goodness was for- 
feited, Aquinas** was enabled to adopt nearly all of the basic assump- 
tions of Aristotelian psychology and ethics, and conclude that man 
could at least improve himself by his own efforts. As a result, when 
Aquinas talks about good works, he is thinking not only of certain 
ecclesiastically prescribed duties which, if fulfilled, will assist man to- 
ward the goal of salvation; he is thinking also of the natural activity 
of man in accordance with the highest principle which is in him, 
namely the principle of reason: 


Now the manner and measure of human virtue is in man from God. 
Hence man’s merit with God only exists on the presupposition of the Di- 


84Summa Theologica, tr. Fathers of the English Dominican Province (London, - 


1912-25), II (1st pt.) .114.2. 


85See Charles N. Cochrane, Christianity and Classical Culture: a Study of Thought 
and Action from Augustus to Augustine (New York: Oxford University Press, 1944), 
p- 408. 

86Summa Theologica, II (1st pt.) .109.2. 
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vine ordination, so that man obtains from God, as a reward of his opera- 
tion, what God gave him the power of operation for, even as natural 
things by their proper movements and operations obtain that to which 
they were ordained by God; differently, indeed, since the rational crea- 
ture moves itself to act by its free-will, hence its action has the character 
of merit, which is not so in other creatures.** 


In short, man’s duties and obligations are determined according to his 
nature, as that nature has been created by God. He tries to live a good 
life, not only because he hopes for salvation, but because he is a man, 
and to live virtuously in accordance with the dictates of reason is his 
specific function in the universal scheme of things, i.e., the way in 
which he participates in the total law of nature. Thus when Aquinas 
exalts “right reason” as the principle and means of moral control, he 
defends its superiority on the ground of the natural ordering of man’s 
faculties as established by God.** In Milton’s words, written centuries 
later, “God and Nature bid the same?’** 


Ill 


I have concentrated my discussion of Luther on the significance 
and principal implications of his doctrine of justification by faith only 
for two reasons. First, there is perhaps no Reformation doctrine that 
clashes more violently with the great classical-humanist tradition that 
stretches from Plato and Aristotle, through the Stoics, to Thomas 
Aquinas. That tradition founded its hopes for moral and religious 
improvement on a faith in man’s essential goodness and rational self- 
control. Second, I believe that the fundamental opposition of sola 
fides to the work of reason in religion is often lost sight of in its more 
familiar role as the enemy of good works. That opposition arises 
mainly, as I have sought to show, from Luther’s view of all the fac- 
ulties of human nature as permanently vitiated by original sin. Just 
as the will is paralyzed, so the reason is blinded by sin when it comes 
to matters concerning salvation: “In neither case . . . is either the rea- 


87Tbid., II (1st pt.).114.1. 
88See especially ibid., 1.4.3; I.5.2; 1.5.3; 1.55.1; 1.82.4. 
8°Paradise Lost, VI, 176. 
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son, or the will, sound or whole. Both are fallen and corrupt:’*° The 
starting-point for the individual, so far as his own salvation is con- 
cerned, is to realize that he can do nothing about his own salvation; 
only God can do something about that.** And what He does is to 
elect some men for salvation and others for damnation. What begins, 
then, as a purely psychological matter—the importance of faith in the 
Christian life—leads inexorably to the theological dogmas of predesti- 
nation, which in turn involve certain metaphysical assumptions about 
reality and the nature of God. The formulation of those assumptions 
into dogma and their propagation as universal truth were to be the 
work of John Calvin. 

According to Calvin, God’s will is the cause of and directly causes 
all things: 


First, then, let the readers know that what is called providence describes 
God, not as idly beholding from heaven the transactions which happen in 
the world, but as holding the helm of the universe, and regulating all 
events.*? 


To say that God works through secondary causes is to rob him of his 
government of the world, making him ruler in name only, and not in 
reality. From the fall of man to the fall of a sparrow, all events which 


we behold in the world originate in God. “And let no one murmur,’ 
says Calvin, “that God might have made a better provision for our 
safety, by preventing the fall of Adam. For such an objection ought 
to be abominated, as too presumptuously curious, by all pious minds.’ 
(IL.i.10.) Thus envisaged, the very attempt to fathom God’s will or 
to pass judgment on his acts is blasphemy. What God does is just and 
right, whether it squares with our notions or not: “God has already 


40L_uther, Commentary on Genesis, tr. Henry Cole, rev. J. N. Lenker, The Precious 
and Sacred Writings of Martin Luther, (Minneapolis: Lutherans in all Lands Com- 
pany, 1904), I, 116. 

41Luther’s formal attitude toward salvation makes it hard to accept Reinhold Nie- 


buhr’s claim that Reformation Protestantism “represents the final development of 


individuality within terms of the Christian religion” (The Nature and Destiny of 
Man, New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1941-43, I, 59). See Roy W. Battenhouse’s 
cogent argument against Niebuhr’s contention in “The Doctrine of Man in Calvin 
and in Renaissance Platonism; Journal of the History of Ideas, IX (1948), 447-71. 


42John Calvin, The Institutes of the Christian Religion, tr. John Allen (Philadel- 
phia, 1936), I.xvi.g. 
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shown that in his mere goodness he is bound by no laws, but is per- 
fectly free?’ (III.xxi.6.) One cannot resist mentioning Calvin’s serene 
observation that one of the ways in which God displays his “mere 
goodness” is by deliberately creating idiots—so that the rest of us 
might be happy that we are not idiots: 


To this gratitude the Author of nature himself abundantly excites us, by 
his creation of idiots, in whom he represents the state of the human soul 
without his illumination, which, though natural to all, is nevertheless a 
gratuitous gift of his beneficence towards every individual. (IL.ii.14.) 


A man may ask in all humility why, if God is all-powerful, he permits 
so much evil in the world; but his humility, says Calvin, does not ex- 
cuse his presumption. (L.xviii.) In Calvin’s eyes, the distinction be- 
tween “doing” and “permitting,” in order that certain of God’s ac- 
tions might be vindicated, is a pernicious and false invention:““God 
uses the agency of the impious . . . yet without the least stain of his 
perfect purity.’ (Ibid., chapter title.) In short, what we call a crime 
cannot be so called, since it is really committed by God. And if this 
is so, the whole notion of man’s rational and moral responsibility 
dissolves. 

This concept of an inscrutable and omnipotent God, central to 
both Luther and Calvin’s thought, should remind us that both men 
are Ockham’s heirs. It is true, as Tornay points out, that in urging a 
voluntaristic view of God against Aquinas, Ockham did not carry his 
thought to the extreme conclusions reached by Calvin. Rejecting the 
total causality of God, he managed to save the dignity of man by ac- 
cepting the human will as a valid secondary cause.** That is, man al- 
ways acts with God as co-agent, but he does nevertheless actually 
choose on his own. On the other hand, when Ockham sought to find 
the normative basis of the moral will in the will of God, his road was 
blocked. For, according to his conception of God as pure will, the 
ideas of perfection, goodness, and justice by which God directs his 
creative activity are not antecedent to his thought and activity, nor 
are they in any way attributes of his nature. To speak of the innate 
rightness and wrongness of things is to libel God’s omnipotent power. 


43Stephen C. Tornay, ed., Ockham: Studies and Selections (La Salle, Hlinois: Open 
Court Publishing Company, 1938), pp. 71-72. 
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For right and wrong are grounded not in the nature of things or in 
the rational character of God who creates things, but in God’s will 
alone. Ockham’s words deserve to be repeated: 


God cannot be obligated to any act. With Him a thing becomes right 
solely for the reason that He wants it to be so. If God as a total cause were 
to instigate hatred towards Himself in the will of somebody—just as He 
now Causes it as a partial cause—such a person would not be guilty of sin 
and neither would God, because He is not obligated to anything.* 


Thus conceived, the notion of God as absolute will destroys the 
whole structure of moral law. The so-called divine commandments, 
by which we govern our lives and conduct our relations with one an- 
other, are not necessary commandments. If they were, God himself 
could not alter them. But God has not commanded us to act in certain 
ways because the rules are rationally self-evident or necessary. Rather 
the rules and commandments are binding simply because God has 
issued them. Finally, where the good is not determined by reason, but 
by groundless will, it ceases to be an object of natural knowledge. 
Hence the impotence of reason to know and do the good. It is at this 
point that the split between reason and faith becomes complete, for if 
reason is incapable of knowing the good, then the good life—such as 
it is—will consist solely in obeying the divine commands and prohibi- 
tions. God is not to be understood, but adored; and man’s function in 
life is restricted to an acceptance of God’s injunctions as recorded in 
the scriptures. The desire for any other knowledge is folly.** 

Nearly all of Calvin’s major conclusions must, I think, be reckoned 
as partial reconstructions of fourteenth-century voluntarism. The 
very essence of Calvinism may be said to lie in its view of God as the 
one force and power of the universe, but whose purposes remain for- 
ever hidden to man. His nature is awful and mysterious. All that one 
can say about him is that he is an incomprehensible, first, and absolute 
being.“* Such a conception demands, as Herschel Baker has reasoned, 


*4Ibid., p. 180. 

45See Perry Miller’s excellent discussion of the efforts of later theologians, both in 
England and New England, to dilute the dogma of Calvinism with rationale and 
system, and thereby to make it more palatable to Calvinists generally. “The Marrow 
of Puritan Divinity? Transactions, Colonial Society of Massachusetts (November, 
1934-February, 1935), pp. 247-300. 

4eTbid., p. 249. 
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“the utter degradation of the human race” as its necessary corollary.” 
We are, says Calvin, led to a “knowledge” of God by means of a 
knowledge of ourselves. But where the tradition of Christian human- 
ism had assumed that man might know God because he is created in 
God’s image (however tarnished that image has become) and there- 
fore might infer from his own nature something of the properties of 
God, Calvin claims that man is brought to a knowledge of God by a 
sense of his own “ignorance, vanity, poverty, infirmity, depravity, 
and corruption:”* The perfection of God cannot but suggest itself to 
man, impressed as he must be with his own shameful deformity. Thus, 
although self-knowledge is extolled by Calvin as the means toward 
“finding” God, his reasons are altogether different from those al- 
leged by Christian humanists. Traditionally, the term self-knowledge 
had meant self-control, i.e., it is only by doing, by governing the self 
in accordance with the ideals of human perfection which reason dis- 
closes, that the self comes to know its own strength and weaknesses. 
Calvin submits that self-knowledge consists merely in realizing “how 
great the excellence of our nature would have been, if it had retained 
its integrity:’ (ILi.1.) And this kind of “self-knowledge” leads di- 
rectly to a knowledge of God: 


Recollecting that we have nothing properly our own, [we] may feel our 
precarious tenure of all that God has conferred upon us, so as always to 
place our dependence upon him. (Ibid.) 


The recollection of man’s original dignity may, Calvin avers, incite 
an effort to regain that dignity. And this is laudable enough, depend- 
ing upon the direction which that effort takes. What self-knowledge 
ought really to do is to induce complete self-humiliation by accentu- 
ating our consciousness of the wretched state in which we exist as a 
consequence of Adam’s fall.*° That fall was the result of an act of dis- 
obedience, springing from unbelief and infidelity; its result was to 
bring death and ruin not only to Adam, but to the entire human race. 
Original sin is accordingly defined tersely as that 


‘tT he Dignity of Man (Cambridge, Mass., 1947), p. 318. 
48/nstitutes, Li.t. 


*9See James MacKinnon, Calvin and the Reformation (London, 1936), p. 231. 
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hereditary pravity and corruption of our nature, diffused through all 
arts of the soul rendering us obnoxious to the Divine wrath, and produc- 
ing in us those works which the Scripture calls “works of the flesh:’*° 


All men are involved in Adam’s guilt. Just as the gifts which God 
conferred upon the first man would have been, so the contagion in 
which the first man involved himself actually is, transmitted to all 
men: 

From a putrefied root ... have sprung putrid branches, which have trans- 
mitted their putrescence to remoter ramifications. For the children were 
so vitiated in their parent, that they became contagious to their descend- 
ants: there was in Adam such a spring of corruption, that it is transfused 
from parents to children in a perpetual stream. (II.i.7.) 


Like Luther, Calvin is led from his view of the total corruption 
of human nature to the depreciation of reason and the denial of free 
will. The “philosophers;’ he observes, have consistently held that 
man would not be a rational animal unless he were free to choose 
between good and evil, and that the very distinction between virtue 
and vice would be destroyed if man were unable to regulate his life 
by his own acts and choices: ™* 


The philosophers, indeed, with general consent, pretend, that in the mind 
presides Reason, which like a lamp illuminates with its counsels, and like a 
queen governs the will; for that it is so irradiated with Divine light as to 
be able to give the best counsels, and endued with such vigour as to be 
qualified to govern in the most excellent manner. (IL.ii.2.) 


Now all this would be fine, says Calvin, if there had been no change 
in man, “of which as they [all philosophers before Christ, not to 
mention a number of unregenerate ones since] were ignorant, it is 
not to be wondered at if they confound heaven and earth together?’ 
(I.xv.8.) Calvin’s real feeling at this point might best be paraphrased 
by the impolite “So what?” That is, much of what the “philosophers” 
tell us of prelapsarian man is true, but we simply do not need them 
to tell it to us; that we may learn from the scriptures. What we really 


must be on our guard against is confusing the two totally different — 


states of mankind, whereby we are tempted to follow the philoso- 


50] nstitutes, I1.i.8. 
51See ibid., Ixv.7. 
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phers “beyond what is right” (IIL.ii.4), and to attribute more to 
ourselves than in our present condition we deserve. 

Following Augustine, Calvin distinguishes between “natural tal- 
ents” — understanding, judgment, and will — and “supernatural or 
spiritual talents,’ those innate faculties which yield man a direct 
knowledge of God and his providence. (ILii.12.) By Adam’s sin the 
former were corrupted, the latter wholly destroyed. Accordingly 
Calvin argues that the natural light of reason, although it has been 
darkened, has not been entirely extinguished: 


For we perceive in the mind of man some desire of investigating truth, to- 
wards which he would have no inclination, but from some relish of it 
previously possessed. It therefore indicates some perspecuity in the hu- 
man understanding, that it is attracted with a love of truth; the neglect of 
which in the brutes argues gross sense without reason. (Ibid.) 


Authentic as this “desire” is, it is nevertheless hopeless to place any 
confidence in its fulfillment; for, as Calvin goes on to say, it 


faints even before its entrance on its course, because it immediately ter- 
minates in vanity. For the dulness of the human mind renders it incapable 
of pursuing the right way of investigating the truth; it wanders through a 
variety of errors, and groping, as it were, in the shades of darkness, often 
stumbles, till at length it is lost in its wanderings; thus, in its search after 
truth, it betrays its incapacity to seek and find it. (Ibid.) 


Similarly, the will, which is inseparable from reason and therefore 
from the nature of man, remains. It is against common sense to say 
that it is totally annihilated; yet it is so enslaved to base desires that 
it is incapable of aspiring after anything good. Works, therefore, no 
matter how “good” they may seem, are automatically sinful because 
they proceed from a sinful will: 


We are all sinners by nature; therefore we are all held under the yoke of 
sin. Now, if the whole man be subject to the dominion of sin, the will, 
which is the principal seat of it, must necessarily be bound with the firm- 
est bonds. (IL.ii.27.) 


In an effort to elaborate these contrary assertions, Calvin enters 
upon a detailed analysis of the relative powers of reason and will, 
wherein, “as if he had conceded more than his dogmas of human 
corruption would allow, he proceeds to belittle what he had first 
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extolled:’** Driven by his own steamroller, he is led to assert with 
apparent illogicality (though he may have meant “half and half” in 
his use of “partly ... partly” in the passage which follows): 


Reason..., by which man distinguishes between good and evil, by which 
he understands and judges, being a natural talent, could not be totally de- 
stroyed, but is partly debilitated, partly vitiated, so that it exhibits nothing 
but deformity and ruin. (ILii.12. Italics mine.) 


There is no way out. Whatever the mind conceives or undertakes is 
unacceptable to God, “by whom nothing is accepted but holiness and 
righteousness.’ (II.ii.25.) If on this earth reason “faints before its 
entrance on its course,’ then “in Divine things our reason is totally 
blind and stupid’ (IL.ii.19.) With these words Calvin’s thought may 
be said to have reached its most crushing anti-rational conclusion. 
Quoting Saint Paul, he insists that “God hath made foolish the wis- 
dom of this world” (IL.ii.20), which is to say that spiritual truths are 
utterly concealed from human understanding: “Human reason can 
never approach or address itself to the truth in understanding what 
is the true God and what is His will towards us’ (II.ii.18.) It may 
seem harsh, Calvin admits, to say that we are so depraved as to be 
unable to think or do anything good before God. Granted that our 
puny reason may not be able to penetrate the divine wisdom, surely 
its achievements in government and the arts attest the worth of our 
natural endowments. Not the worth, says Calvin, but the barest 
sufficiency: the best thoughts of the wisest men are vain; by the 
Fall both reason and will have become servants of sin; and the Holy 
Spirit “knows that all the thoughts of men are vain and pronounces 
that all that the heart of man conceives is wholly bad?’ (ILii.25.) 
Although Calvin’s theological system is everywhere conditioned 
and colored by the interlocking doctrines of original sin and total 
depravity, I think it may be argued, from one point of view, at least, 
that he hardly needed them. After all, the particular conception of 
man and his duty which we know as “Calvinistic” follows logically 


from the elevation of the divine will over the divine reason. Under 


the notion of the absolute sovereignty of God, man cannot entertain 
a single thought of him without realizing that, because he is a creature 


52MacKinnon, op. cit., p. 233. 
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of God’s making, he is absolutely subject to God’s authority.** Since 
the presiding motive of God’s activity can be only the manifestation 
and extension of his own glory, man exists solely for the sake of 
that glory.* Any attempt to arrogate glory to oneself is to take some 
away from God, which, says Calvin, is the worst of sins: 


Since nothing good, then, can proceed from us but as we are regenerated, 
and our regeneration is, without exception, entirely of God, we have no 


right to arrogate to ourselves the smallest particles of our good works. 
(IIL-xv.7.) 


Accordingly, those who imagine righteousness to be composed of 
both faith and works are wrong. Any attempt to establish our own 
righteousness involves the rejection of the absolute righteousness of 
God. Faith is not, as the “Papists” and schoolmen conceived, “a cer- 
tainty of conscience in expecting from God a reward of merit;” nor 
is it the grace of God equal to “the Spirit assisting to the pursuit of 
holiness.’ Faith is rather “‘a sentiment whereby we rest the whole of 
our salvation on the Divine mercy, on God, who beholds all of us 
as utterly destitute of good works.’ The grace of God, as Luther 
would have been quick to second, is strictly an “imputation of 
gratuitous righteousness.’ (III.xi.15.) Justification, which Calvin 
defines as “an acceptance, by which God receives us into his favour, 
and esteems us as righteous persons,’ is by faith only. (III-xi.2.) 

In grounding his religion on the rock of faith in Christ, Luther had 
at least emphasized—or so he thought—God’s forgiving love toward 
man. Among the pleasant things traditionally remembered about 
Luther are his doctrine of the priesthood of all believers and his 
insistence upon the right of every man to find his own way to God. 
The latter is, as we have seen, cluttered with philosophical inconsist- 
encies, especially in the light of Luther’s formal attitude toward 
salvation. But in the absence of the sweetness and light of a Lactantius 
or an Erasmus, those of us who are Protestants must be thankful for 
small blessings. Calvin’s overpowering emphasis, despite the many 
items he takes from Luther, is simply upon the power and ordaining 
will of God—and about that there is very little that is pleasant to 


53See Institutes, Lii.2. 
54See Philip Schaff, The Creeds of Christendom (New York, 1878), I, 452. 
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remember. By its terms the Christian life consists in keeping God’s 
commandments, not because they are good, but because they are 
commanded: 


Everything pertaining to the perfect rule of a holy life, the Lord has com- 
prehended in his law, so that there remains nothing for men to add to that 
summary. And he has done this, first, that, since all rectitude of life con- 
sists in the conformity of all our actions to his will, as their standard, we 
might consider him as the sole Master and Director of our conduct; and 
secondly, to show that he requires of us nothing more than obedience, 
(IV.x.7.) 


When we add to Calvin’s other doctrines that of predestination, the 
blackening prospect is complete. Man stands at the mercy of a divine 
tyrant who arbitrarily and unpredictably damns or saves: 


In conformity, therefore, to the clear doctrine of the Scriptures, we as- 
sert, that by an eternal and immutable counsel, God has once for all de- 
termined, both whom he would admit to salvation, and whom he would 
condemn to destruction. We affirm that this counsel, as far as concerns 
the elect, is founded on his gratuitous mercy, totally irrespective of hu- 
man merit; but that to those whom he devotes to condemnation, the gate 
of life is closed by a just and irreprehensible, but incomprehensible judg- 
ment. (III.xxi.7.) 


Calvin suggests that a man may receive some intimation of God’s 
favor by means of “‘a steady and certain knowledge of the Divine 
benevolence towards us, which. . . is both revealed to our minds, and 
confirmed to our hearts, by the Holy Spirit” (IIL.ii.7), and that this 
infusion of grace may lead to good works, i.e., acts which are in 
accordance with God’s will. But acts performed by those who have 
not been chosen—and who are therefore not in a state of grace—are 
still sinful, even though they may seem externally perfect. Thus, by 
the felt presence or absence of the indwelling Holy Spirit a man may 
guess whether he is among the chosen or unregenerate. But why has 
he been chosen? Or why, if it is the other way around, has he not 


been chosen? Why does not God look with favor or approval upon. 


one who has tried earnestly and humbly to follow in Christ’s foot- 
steps? To these and all other demands of the exasperated heart in its 
quest for assurance, Calvin’s stern rejoinder is that of the dogmatic 
obscurantist in all ages: the Divine will is awful and inscrutable; and 
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even if it were knowable, man could commit no greater impiety than 
to try to probe its secrets. 





IV 


In an essay entitled, “Reason, Morality, and Democracy,’ G. Watts 
Cunningham® contends that two main questions have dominated the 
controversies over morality in the history of Western ethics: what is 
the metaphysical status of moral good and evil, and, what is the 
“matrix” of moral good and evil, i.c., how and in what form are they 
actualized, if at all? Acknowledging that sundry answers have been 
proposed, Cunningham suggests that, 


despite important differences in detail, they may with tolerable accuracy 
be classified as either absolutistic or relativistic with reference to the first 
question and as either rationalistic or irrationalistic with reference to the 
second. 





According to the absolutist, moral values are universal, eternal, and 
immutable, the same everywhere for all men and at all times. Accord- 
ing to the relativist, they are expedient products of human evolution 
—in a word, the creatures and not the creators of action and situation. 
For the rationalist, the human actualization of moral good and evil 
is, as Cunningham points out, whether his method derives from 





e absolute or relative principles, “functionally linked with reasoning”’ 
d § That is, the rationalist is bound to assume that reason is capable of 
s knowing and choosing moral values, even though he may not accept 
a their antecedent existential reality. By definition, the irrationalist is 
re compelled to regard the “matrix” of good and evil as something 
re which “lies beyond the reach of reason in some non-rational realm 
yy of sentiment or fiat or faith:’** 

y Among the major sources of Renaissance anti-rationalism I have 
as considered only the theological traditions of fideism. I wish now to 
ot & turn to the rise of what is commonly called Renaissance skepticism. 
on As Professor Bredvold points out, the rediscovery and populariza- 
t- fp tion of ancient skepticism in the sixteenth century is parallel with 
- 55In Essays in Political Theory Presented to George H. Sabine, ed. Milton R. Kon- 
ee vitz and Arthur E. Murphy (Ithaca, New York, 1948). 
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Christian apologetics of the time,*’ that is, with the developments 
within Reformation theology which I have just examined. He con- 
tends further that the revival of Augustinianism is to be looked upon 
primarily as influencing, and not as resulting from, purely skeptical 
conclusions. That is, philosophical skepticism is a consequence of 
holding that man’s intellectual and moral faculties have been utterly 
ruined by original sin. And this sequence of conviction is unques- 
tionably true in the thought of Luther and Calvin. In the famous 
“Apology for Raimond Sebond;’ however, we are presented with 
an example of fideism which seems rather to have resulted from 
than provided a basis for the conviction of reason’s insufficiency. At 
any rate, Montaigne begins his essay with a skeptical attitude toward 
reason, ostensibly based on empirical observation, and moves toward 
a fideistic position, in which faith is exalted over the broken pieces 
of an utterly discredited reason. 

During the Renaissance, however, fideism and skepticism are so 
interrelated that I doubt if any historical distinction can be made 
between them.* If a philosophical one were to be made, I would 
propose that it follow along the lines suggested by G. Watts Cunning- 
ham’s discussion. That is, the skeptic’s more pressing concern may 
be said to lie in the matter of the variety and unreliability—hence the 
“relativity”—of reason’s judgments. Accordingly his attention is 
directed initially toward the “matrix” of moral good and evil, and 
his arguments are destructive in nature, emphasizing as they do the 
inability of reason to reach certitude on ethical questions. From 
these premises he may move toward fideistic conclusions. The fideist, 
on the other hand, deduces the impossibility of reason’s capacity to 
attain certainty from certain metaphysical assumptions about the 
nature of God and a belief in the inevitable consequences of the fall 
of man. Accordingly, although his arguments may, like those of the 
skeptic, spend their chief fury on the vagaries of human reason, their 
logic derives from a primary notion not of the “matrix;’ but of the 
metaphysical status, of moral good and evil. 

5’Louis I. Bredvold, The Intellectual Milieu of John Dryden (Ann Arbor, Michi- 
gan, 1934), p. 27. 

58Fulke Greville’s “Treatie of Humane Learning” (in his Certaine Learned and 


Elegant Workes . . ., 1633) may be mentioned as an outstanding example of the 
interplay of both forces. 
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Although it is associated throughout the Renaissance with other 
anti-rational tendencies, skepticism ordinarily denotes the philosophy 
of Pyrrho, reputed founder of the Greek sect, transmitted to the 
modern world through the writings of Sextus Empiricus. Claiming 
that pursuit of knowledge is vain and that indifference to all philo- 
sophical dogma provides the only way to peace of mind, Pyrrho is 
supposed to have taught that the truly wise man will set every 
proposition against its contrary, and by thus demonstrating the 
futility of both, arrive at a state of imperturbability (ataraxia)."° 
Briefly, the Pyrrhonic argument rests on the conviction that all 
knowledge derives from the senses alone, and that no one can con- 
firm their reliability. All of the traditional examples are cited by 
Sextus Empiricus to prove the defective evidence which they render, 
viz., the sun looks smaller than it is, the sound of a tree crashing in a 
forest varies with the proximity of the person hearing it, a straight 
stick appears to bend as it is plunged beneath the surface of the water, 
etc, In short, our impressions of phenomena, however real, are vari- 
able; and since those impressions provide the only knowledge man 
can ever achieve, there is no such thing as knowledge of things “as 
they really are’’ Pointing to the inconsistencies and contradictions of 
the philosophers, the ancient skeptics concluded that the search for 
absolute truth was equivalent to an attempt to know the unknow- 
able. The only way out, they reasoned, lay in a literally “suspended” 
judgment, in a calm resignation to the unknowableness of truth. 

If Renaissance skepticism derives ultimately from Sextus and 
Pyrrho, its best known contemporary exposition is to be found in 
Montaigne’s “Apology for Raimond Sebond” (ca. 1575). There 
are, of course, other significant assaults, both skeptical and fideistic, 
upon reason and human learning, notably Nicholas of Cusa’s De 
Docta Ignorantia (1440), which may have influenced Montaigne,” 


59See Henri Busson, Les Sources et le Développement du Rationalisme dans la 
Littérature Frangaise de la Renaissance (Paris, 1922), pp. 437 ff. 


®°According to Montaigne’s Journal du Voyage, he purchased the works of Cusa 
in 1580, after the composition of the “Apology? Villey points out that Cusa employs 
a method of reasoning totally different from that of Montaigne, but arrives at similar 
conclusions. In comparing the two, moreover, Villey finds nothing that Montaigne 
might have extracted from Cusa and inserted in the 1588 edition of & Essays. Never- 
theless he feels that some influence was exercised: “Mais sa pensée a pu se fortifier au 
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Giovanni Francesco Pico della Mirandola’s Examen Vanitatis Doc- 
trinae et Veritatis Christianae Disciplinae (1520), and Cornelius 
Agrippa’s De Incertitudine (1530); and it should be unnecessary to 
add that the expression of Montaigne’s own skeptical and fideistic 
affections is not restricted to the “Apology” alone. Nevertheless it 
is here that the two modes of thought achieve their most spectacular 
coalescence. 

Very little is known of Raimond Sebond, save that he was a Span- 
iard, wrote his Natural Theology between 1434 and 1436, and died 
in Toulouse in April, 1436, a little over two months after having 
completed his book. Apparently his central purpose in the one work 
by which he is remembered was to prove the truths of the Christian 
religion by the evidence of nature, which he says is prior to and more 
trustworthy than that of the scriptures or theological argumentation. 
Two books, so to speak, are given to man by God: the book of nature 
and the book of scripture. The former, says Sebond, comprises its 
own authority, and is itself the authority for what is contained in the 
Bible. In short, for purposes of salvation, the book of nature is all- 
sufficient; the surest way to the knowledge of God is through a 
knowledge of his creation.” 

In writing the “Apology” Montaigne has as his ostensible purpose 
the refutation of two major objections to Raimond’s arguments in 
favor of “natural” religion. First, he seeks to defend the work from 
those who discredit it on the ground that the Christian faith ought 
ncz to be made to depend upon human reasoning. And to this objec- 
tion Montaigne replies that it is absurd to suppose that men will 
swallow Christianity or any other religion without sufficient reason: 
“We only receive our religion after our own fashion, and at our own 
hands, and no differently than other religions are received:’** The 
disposal of the first objection requires only a few pages; the answer 
to the second—that Sebond’s arguments are themselves weak and 





contact de celle son devancier” See Pierre Villey, Les Sources et L’Evolution des 
Essais de Montaigne (Paris, 1908), I, 121-22. 

61See Clement C. J. Webb, Studies in the History of Natural Theology (Oxford, 
1915), Pp. 296-97. 

62T he Essays of Michel de Montaigne, tr. and ed. Jacob Zeitlin (New York, 1934), 
II, 102. This and all future references are to volume and page in Zeitlin’s edition. 
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unfit to demonstrate his own thesis—takes up the rest of the essay, 


or something over two hundred pages. Montaigne begins frankly 
and openly enough: 


Let us see whether man has in his power other reasons stronger than those 
of Sebond, nay, whether it is in him to arrive at any certainty of argu- 
ment and reason. (II, 106.) 


But what happens, as everyone knows, is that Sebond is all but for- 
gotten in the Pyrrhonic assault upon human reason itself: 


The means that I adopt to subdue this frenzy, and which I think most fit- 
ting, is to crush and trample underfoot pride and human arrogance, to 
make them sensible of the inanity, vanity, and nothingness of man, to 
wrest out of their fists the wretched weapons of their reason, to make 


them bow the head and bite the ground under the authority and rever- 
ence of the divine majesty. (II, 106.) 


Calvin himself could hardly have given voice to a more Calvinistic 
utterance. 

One of the principal emphases in Sebond’s work had been upon 
the natural dignity and nobility of man, his superiority to all other 
creatures by the fact of his reason, which enabled him to know and 
share in the qualities of God.** For the majority of Renaissance 


thinkers, reared in the Platonic and Aristotelian traditions, these had 
been commonplace assumptions. Montaigne begins by reducing 
them to the status of arrogant and unverifiable conjecture. Like Sir 
Thomas Browne, he observes that even elephants “participate to 
some extent in religion’ (II, 126.) The extravagant suggestion is even 
made, though the irony is plain, that certain animals possess superior 
“qualities and powers of which no manifestation reaches us:’* Think 
of Pyrrho’s hog, he reminds us, who alone among a group of human 
survivors adrift in a tempest remained unterrified, thereby proving 
his superiority and serving as an example to the others: 


But though knowledge did, in effect, do what they say, though it blunted 
the edge and abated the severity of the misfortunes that attend us, what 
does it do other than what ignorance does much more simply and more 


68Webb, op. cit., pp. 294 ff. 


64], 127. See George Boas’s chapter on “Theriophily in Montaigne? The Happy 
Beast in French Thought of the Seventeenth Century (Baltimore, 1933), pp. 3-17. 
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evidently? The philosopher Pyrrho, being in the peril of a great storm at 
sea, had nothing to offer for the imitation of those who were with him 
but the unconcern of a pig that was travelling with them and looking at 
the tempest without dismay. (II, 149.) 


How then can man, creature of dissimulation and treachery that he 
is,°° ascribe divine powers to himself alone? 


We must observe that to every creature nothing is more dear and of high- 
er estimation than its own being (the lion, the eagle, the dolphin prize 
nothing above their own species); and that each one relates the qualities 
of all other things to its own peculiar qualities, which we may indeed ex- 
pand and contract, but that is all. For outside of this relationship and this 
principle our imagination cannot move, can divine nothing that is differ- 
ent; it is impossible that it should find an outlet from that and pass beyond 
it. Whence arise those ancient conclusions: “Of all forms the most beau- 
tiful is that of man; God therefore is of that form. No one can be happy 
without virtue, nor can virtue exist without reason, and no reason can 
dwell anywhere else than in the human shape; God, therefore, is clothed 


in human shape” (II, 193.) 
Why, asks Montaigne, with studied and ironic maiveté, cannot a 
goose say the same thing? 

These quasi-serious efforts to reduce man to, if not beneath, the 


level of the beasts reflect Montaigne’s first justification for attacking 
the claim that it is possible for man to infer the properties of God by 
the study of his own nature. We have already encountered it in 
Luther and Calvin, namely, the vanity of human nature, which, for 
the sake of its own glory, imposes its own laws and limitations upon 
the divine nature. “Presumption,” Montaigne declares, “is our natural 
and original disease” (II, 110): 


Our presumption would make the Divinity pass through our sieve. And 
from this proceed all the vain notions and errors with which the world is 
possessed, when we reduce and weigh by its balance a thing so far beyond 
Its capacity to weigh. (II, 189.) 


Not only do we sin in trying to find similarities and correspondences — 
between ourselves and God; we blaspheme and take away from his 
perfection in the very act of describing him: 


65]I, 135: “In the matter of fidelity, there is no animal in the world so treacherous 
as man?’ 
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Wisdom, which is the choice between good and evil, how can it be attrib- 
uted to Him, seeing that no evil can touch Him? What has He to do with 
reason and understanding, which we make use of to arrive at things a 

parent by things that are obscure, seeing that nothing is obscure to God? 


(II, 159.) 


These arguments, driven to their fideistic conclusions, comprise 
one of the most relentless emphases throughout the “Apology”’ If, as 
Montaigne insists, “human eyes cannot perceive things but by the 
forms of their knowledge” (II, 196), and God’s infinity forever 
resists the limitations of those forms, then God is simply unknowable: 


Of all human and ancient opinions concerning religion, that seems to me 
to have had most probability and most justification which recognized in 
God an incomprehensible power, the source and preserver of all things, 
all goodness, all perfection, receiving and accepting graciously the hon- 
our and reverence that human beings rendered Him, under whatever 
name, and in whatever way. (II, 172-73.) 


Accordingly, ignorance rather than intelligence makes us wise in 
heavenly ways: “The things that are most unknown are the most 
proper to be deified:’ (II, 176.) The proper way “to judge of 
heaven,’ says Montaigne, buttressing his admonition with the re- 
minder that Socrates was of the same opinion, “is not to judge of it 
at all” (II, 197.) 

The second ground upon which Montaigne rests his celebrated 
attack enables us to see his general view somewhat more accurately 
in terms of its essential opposition to the whole tradition of rational 
and humanistic Christianity. In the language of philosophy it may 
be called epistemological relativism, and it begins by asserting the 
unreliability of our instruments of knowledge, namely the senses, 
upon whose impressions and “mediations” our reason depends. Mon- 
taigne affirms dogmatically that “all knowledge is conveyed to us 
by the senses: they are our masters . . . the beginning and the end of 
human knowledge.’ (II, 251.) Not only do the senses provide reason 
with its only content, form, and power; they exercise sovereign 
authority in the life of man: when the axe is swung, the victim 
cannot help but turn his head; a man suspended in a perfectly safe 
cage from the top of Notre Dame cathedral yet feels fear. (II, 258- 
59.) (At one time Montaigne would have argued with Stoic fervor 
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that fear dominates consciousness only as reason weakens and allows 
its entry.) °° 

Thus envisaged, knowledge comes to be regarded as an utterly 
untrustworthy guide to human life. The senses convey different 
impressions to different people; hence their messages are never the 
same. There is always distortion. Conceptual knowledge, such as it 
is, is determined not by the nature or essence of objects themselves, 
but by the form which our impression of those objects assumes, 
“which impression is a different thing from the object’’ (II, 266.) 
Hence the following definition of reason: 


I always call “reason” that appearance of reflection which everyone 
forges in himself; this reason, of a character having a hundred contradic- 
tory attitudes on the same subject, is an instrument of lead and wax, duc- 
tile, pliable, and adaptable to all biases and all measures; there needs only 
the ability to know how to turn it. (II, 228.) 


Since it is by virtue of his reason that man has come to what he 
regards as certain conclusions about the universe and its laws, and 
since Montaigne regards most of those conclusions as untenable, or 
at best, unverifiable, it is upon human reason that he specifically 
concentrates his attack. And his conclusion, as I have tried to show, 
is that there is nothing certain or absolute in reason’s judgments; for 


what it discloses at one time will appear different at another. There- 
fore reason can know nothing absolutely. Reason is itself variable; 
hence it can disclose only variety. There can be no such thing, for 
example, as “right reason,’ whether in a purely logical or a moral 
sense, for the burden of Montaigne’s argument is given to show how 
what is in one place regarded as right and reasonable is in another 
regarded as wrong and unreasonable. 


V 


In these discussions of Luther, Calvin, and Montaigne, I have tried, 
by means of an analysis of the apparent process of their thought . 
itself (without much reference to their general historical context), 
to suggest some of the main emphases of the principal theological 
and philosophical tendencies operating during the Renaissance 


66See the early essay, “Of Constancy” 
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against rational theology, or, more broadly, against the whole tradi- 
tion of Christian humanism. Commonly referred to as fideism and 
skepticism, they are, more often than not, indistinguishable as sep- 
arate “systems” in the thought of the three men I have examined. 
While they may employ a different dialectic, Christians like Luther 
and Calvin are bound to accept the Pyrrhonic attitude—that man’s 
reason is unreliable and therefore he cannot know or do with cer- 
tainty—as justified by the fact of original sin. It is not, however, 
reason’s inadequacy so much as it is its wickedness that offends them. 
For Montaigne, on the other hand, the impotence of human reason 
is something which, by and large, reason itself discovers. At least in 
the “Apology” he does not rely upon the doctrine of original sin as 
an explicit premise. The conviction of reason’s insufficiency and the 
inevitable accompanying repudiation of absolute norms of human 
thought and conduct may, of course, in any instance lead to irre- 
sponsible libertine naturalism. (Which, as with Donne, may in turn 
produce its own dead end, and provoke a return and submission to 
the Almighty.) Yet it is clear, I think, that Montaigne’s arguments 
terminate in virtually the same fideistic conclusions from which 
Lutheran and Calvinistic theology derive. What does reason do, he 
asks, “but go astray in all things, but especially when she meddles 
with divine things?” (II, 180.) Accordingly, the mind, which Mon- 
taigne calls a “wayward, dangerous, and undiscerning tool” (II, 222), 
must be guarded against its own excesses. And man, viewed as a 
whole, unable to rise by his own efforts or to see with his own eyes, 
must suffer himself “to be uplifted and upraised by means purely 
celestial” (II, 269.) The twilight of the goddess Reason herself would 
seem to have been reached when Montaigne affirms (without a blush 
in the direction of his confidence in the rightness of his own reason- 
ing) that “It is for Christians an occasion to believe when they meet 
with something unbelievable. It is all the more according to reason, 
because it is contrary to human reason.’ (II, 158.) 








Graphic Illustration of the Novels of 


Samuel Richardson, 1740-1810 
By T. C. Duncan Eaves 


: stupy of the illustrations for any important literary text is 
rewarding to both the historian of art and the historian of litera- 
ture. Frequently the development or disintegration of artistic trends 
and influences is seen as the work passes from illustrator to illustrator 
through succeeding generations. Almost always the student of litera- 
ture can observe the rise and fall of the popularity of the work and 
likewise its changing interpretation at the hands of a succession of 
artists, formed by and forming its current interpretation. At times 
also the study of book illustration aids the critic or interpreter of a 
literary text. When illustrations are designed by the author, commis- 
sioned and supervised by him, or even praised by him, then we possess 
valuable clues to his creative intentions. To his printed word is added 
his authorized graphic interpretation. All this is true of the illustra- 
tions created for the novels of Samuel Richardson. This study of 
English Richardsonian illustration ends with the first decade of the 


nineteenth century, because by then Richardson’s popularity had so 
waned that his readers appear to have been few, his illustrators vir- 
tually non-existent. 


I 
Pamela: or, Virtue Rewarded 


The unprecedented success of Pamela during the first weeks after 
its publication on November 6, 1740, must have strengthened the al- 
ready firm conviction held by Richardson and his friends that the 
novel was to “live on, through posterity, with such unbounded ex- 
tent of good consequences, that twenty ages to come may be the 
better and wiser for its influence?* He was already plotting the 
sequel; but even before Pamela . . . in her Exalted Condition was 
written, Richardson proposed to enhance the dignity and importance 


1Aaron Hill to Richardson, Dec. 17, 1740. See Samuel Richardson, Correspondence 
(London, 1804), I, 54-55. 
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of Part I in its second edition by the introduction of engraved plates, 
No previous English novel had displayed such elegance as he planned 
for Pamela. Though Don Quixote, Telemachus, Gil Blas, and other 
translations had been adorned with “curious cutts,’ few English 
works of prose fiction had exhibited any illustrations, and fewer still 
any of merit. ‘To be sure, Henry Fielding’s comment that “our Book- 
sellers have often manag’d so dexterously, that the Words, adorned 
with Cuts, are so far from conveying any idea of Excellency, that 
they generally bespeak our Contempt”’ was perhaps a slight exag- 
geration; yet his criticism was more or less valid when applied to the 
novel in 1740. Nothing about the “embellishments” of Pamela was 
to deserve the contempt of even the most exacting critic; for Rich- 
ardson’s heroine was to receive her homage from one of the best 
artists in England. 

It must have been in December, 1740, that Richardson first deter- 
mined to employ William Hogarth. That no record of his dealings 
with the painter and illustrator is known to exist is regrettable. The 
only intimation of the plan occurs in Aaron Hill’s remark to Rich- 
ardson on December 29, 1740: “The designs you have taken for 
frontispieces, seem to have been very judiciously chosen; upon pre- 
supposition that Mr. Hogarth is able (and if any-body is, it is he), 
to teach pictures to speak and to think’’* Though the letter from 
Richardson which elicited this observation is missing, apparently he 
had chosen the subjects he thought could best lend themselves to il- 
lustration and thus augment his written descriptions of the virtuous 
waiting-maid. 

Richardson, his readers, and posterity were to be disappointed. 
Though drawn, the designs were never published. Since the originals 
have disappeared, one is left with the tantalizing problem of why they 
were rejected. In the introduction to the second edition of Pamela 
Richardson himself says: 


We shall only add, That it was intended to prefix two neat Frontispieces 
to this Edition, (and to present them to the Purchasers of the first) and ~ 


2The Champion (London, 1741), II, 221-22. The date of the essay (attributed to 
Fielding by Wilbur L. Cross, The History of Henry Fielding [New Haven, 1918), 
I, 257) is May 15, 1740. 


8Richardson, Correspondence, I, 56. 
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one was actually finished for that Purpose; but there not being Time for 
the other, from the Demand for the new Impression; and the Engraving 
Part of that which was done (tho’ no Expence was spared) having fallen 
very short of the Spirit of the Passages they were intended to represent, 
the Proprietors were advised to lay them aside. And were the rather in- 
duced to do so, from the following Observation of a most ingenious Gen- 
tleman, in a Letter to the Editor. “I am so jealous, says he, in Behalf of our 
inward Idea of PAMELA’S Person, that I dread any figur’d Pretence to 
Resemblance. For it will be pity to look at an Air, and imagine it Hers, 
that does not carry some such elegant Perfection of Amiableness, as will 
be sure to find place in the Fancy?’* 


The letter from the “most ingenious Gentleman” was written on 
February 9, 1741, by Aaron Hill, who also tells us one of the subjects 
delivered by Richardson to Hogarth: 


I am glad your designer falls to work on the bundles; because there is 
something too intensely reflective in the passions, at the pond, that would 
make such significant calls for expression and attitude, as not to allow the 
due pardon, for those negligent shadows of form, which we commonly 
find, in a frontispiece.® 


The frontispiece to Volume I, then, was to be “Pamela at the Pond”— 
probably the scene in which she contemplates suicide. But it is un- 
likely that Hill’s dread of “any figur’d Pretence to Resemblance” 
resulted in Richardson’s decision not to use the plates. Hill’s letter 
was written only five days before the edition was published, and since 
the designer had only recently fallen “to work on the bundles; the 
lack of time for the execution of good engravings was probably the 
immediate reason for their failure to appear. 

An interesting, though hypothetical, suggestion for the cause of 
the eventual discard of the designs is that Richardson did not like the 
interpretation Hogarth gave his novel. Unless he had planned to have 
two scenes on one plate (which is unlikely), there is a slip from the 
singular to the plural in his discussion of the frontispieces: only one, 
he writes, was engraved; but yet it had “fallen very short of the Spirit 
of the Passages they were intended to represent” (italics mine). This 
verbal error may indicate that the designs, not the “Engraving Part,’ 
displeased him, and the wishful thinker muses on the possibility that 

‘Reprinted in the 3rd ed. (1741), I, xxxvi-xxxvii. 

5Aaron Hill, Works (London, 1754), Il, 164-65. 
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Hogarth, seeing Pamela with the eyes of a Fielding, confronted Rich- 
ardson with a graphic “Shamela:’ Certainly, Hogarth’s characteristic 
style is scarcely suited to the refined sentiments the novelist desired 
expressed; and it is perhaps significant that Richardson, when he again 
thought of illustrations, employed other artists. We may regret the 
loss of the Hogarth designs even though they may have been of little 
value in a study of Pamela and its interpretation by Richardson and 
his contemporary idolators. On the other hand, the designs by Grave- 
lot and Hayman are of great importance. In them we see Pamela as 
Richardson saw her. 

Despite Richardson’s determination to embellish his novel with 
copper-plates, Pamela’s ascent to pictorial fame was not to have its 
start from the press of the author. On April 28, 1741, the readers of 
the Daily Advertiser were informed that “M. Gamble, at her Ware- 
house, No. 19, in Plough Court, Fetter Lane;’ was offering for sale 
“PAMELA, anew Fan, representing the principal Adventures of her 
Life, in Servitude, Love, and Marriage’’ No example of the Pamela 
fan is known to survive, alas; but it is safe to assume that, in spite of 
its being advertised as “Design’d and engraven by the best Masters,’ 
it was not a pretentious work of art. For the story of Pamela to have 
appeared at all in such guise, however, is evidence of the novel’s 
popularity. 

Of far more importance than the lost Hogarth designs or M. 
Gamble’s fan are the illustrations the author and publisher commis- 
sioned for Pamela in 1741-1742. As in the case of the proposed Ho- 
garth plates, records of the contract for these engravings, published 
on May 10, 1742, in the sixth edition of Part I and the third edition of 
Part II, are lacking.® Yet Richardson undoubtedly exercised consid- 
erable care on this, the most handsome and distinguished edition of 
Pamela. The subjects probably were of his choosing, and for the 
designers of his plates he employed Hubert Francois Gravelot and 
Francis Hayman, the first almost as prominent as Hogarth and far 
more experienced in book illustration. During the ten years that he 
had been in England, Gravelot had attained a considerable reputa- 


®The date of publication is given in William M. Sale, Jr., Samuel Richardson: A 
Bibliographical Record of bis Literary Career with Historical Notes (New Haven, 
1936), p. Xvi. 
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tion as an illustrator, his most recent work having been thirty-six de- 
signs (engraved by G. van der Gucht) for the second edition of 
Theobald’s Shakespeare (1740), of which Fielding had written that 
“no Gravings of this Size . . . ever, in this Kingdom, so well answer’d 
the End of adorning the Works of an Author?” For graceful compo- 
sition Gravelot was unsurpassed in the England of his day. When 
Richardson employed him he had already designed the plates for one 
of the most beautifully illustrated books of the eighteenth century— 
Volume II of Gay’s Fables (1738). In 1741-1742 Hayman’s reputa- 
tion as a serious artist was just beginning, and his collaboration with 
Gravelot on the plates for Pamela and later on those for Hanmer’s 
Shakespeare (1743-1744) began his career as one of the most signifi- 
cant English illustrators of the eighteenth century. In 1741-1742 
these two artists were the best England could offer, and their rendi- 
tion of Pamela is as excellent as even fastidious Richardson could 
have desired. The new edition of Pamela, lavishly advertised, in larger 
type, “beautifully printed on a Writing-Paper?’ and priced at £ 1.4s.,° 
was adorned with twenty-nine plates, an unusually large number for 
any English literary work of the period and an extraordinary number 
for prose fiction. Of these Hayman designed twelve, Gravelot the re- 
mainder, and to the experienced hand of the latter went the task of 
the engraving. 

The subjects approved by Richardson are those which any admirer 
of the novel would have expected.® It is true that Pamela abounds in 


“1 The Champion, Il, 222. The essay is dated May 15, 1740. 
8Sale, op. cit., pp. 21-22. 


In my copy each engraving measures about 3 x 5 in., has a heading, is signed, but 
is untitled. The headings and subjects of Hayman’s designs are as follows: 

“Vol. I. p. 4”: Mr. B. reading Pamela’s letter. 

“Vol. I. p. 123”: Pamela revealing to Mrs. Jervis her wishes to return home. 

“Vol. I. p. 151°: Goodman Andrews pleading with Mr. B. for the return of 
his daughter. 

“Vol. I. p. 214°: Pamela throwing the carp into the stream. 

“Vol. I. p. 290”: Pamela taking refuge in the woodhouse after her attempted 
escape. 

“Volt. p- 358”: Pamela begging Mr. B. not to ruin her. 

“Vol. II. p. 267”: Pamela fleeing from Lady Davers. 

“V. III. p. 11°: Goodman Andrews conversing with Mr. Longman. 

“V. III. p. 94°: Sir Simon throwing a book at his daughter. 

“Vol. III. p. 161”: Mr. B. rebuking Pamela for her behavior toward Sir Simon. 
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somewhat sensational if not perfervid scenes, but apparently Rich- 
ardson considered these unfit for pictorial treatment. Though neces- 
sary to further the story and provide incentives for moral reflection 
and display of virtuous indignation, they were not the episodes he 
wanted stressed. For him the most important and characteristic pas- 
sages were those radiating refinement and dignity, totally devoid of 
anything crude or offensive. He wanted the high quality of Pamela’s 
person and mind portrayed, but scenes had to be chosen which had 
sufficient action to permit graphic representation. And there are such 
passages in Pamela, among them Goodman Andrews pleading with 
Mr. B. for the return of his daughter, Pamela fleeing from Lady 
Davers [PLATE I], Pamela beseeching Mr. B. not to quarrel with 
Lady Davers, and Pamela’s meeting with her father at Sir Simon’s, 
One significant aspect of the designs is that over half illustrate the 





11 “Vol. III. p. 228: Mr. B., Lord and Lady Davers, the Countess, and Pamela. 
12 “Vol. III. p. 377°: Sir Jacob surveying Pamela. 


The headings and subjects of Gravelot’s designs are as follows: 
1 “Vol. I. p. 373”: Pamela and the fortune teller. 
2 “Vol. IL. p. 32”: Pamela and Mr. B. entering his coach. 
3 “Vol. IL. p. 89’: Pamela’s meeting with her father at Sir Simon’s. 
4 “Vol. II. p. 175°: The marriage of Pamela and Mr. B. 
5 “Vol. II. p. 249°: Lady Davers’ nephew attempting to force Pamela to serve 
Lady Davers. 
6 “Vol. II. p. 305”: Pamela beseeching Mr. B. not to quarrel with Lady Davers. 
7 “Vol. II. p. 404”: Pamela receiving Miss Goodwin. 
8 “Vol. IIL. p. 361”: Mr. B. telling Mr. Adams about the new living he has 
obtained for him. 
g “Vol. III. p. 451°: Mr. H. returning Polly Barlow’s note to Pamela in the 


den. 
10 Kol. IV. p. 29”: Mr. B. consoling Pamela after the discussion concerning a 
wet-nurse for her baby. 
11 “Vol. IV. p. 108.”: Pamela at the masquerade. 
12 “Vol. IV. p. 145”: Goodman Andrews praying by the cradle of Pamela’s 
baby. 
13. “V. IV. p. 178”: The Countess holding Pamela’s little boy. 
14 “Vol. IV. p. 210’: Pamela telling Mr. B. that she will relinquish him to her 
rival. 
15 “Vol. IV. p. 277”: Polly serving Mr. Adams and Pamela. 
16 “Vol. IV. p. 372”: The nurse bringing Billy to Pamela. 
17 “Vol. IV. p. 474-475’: Pamela and her children. 
The original drawings for six of Gravelot’s designs (nos. 2-6, 9) are in the British 
Museum. See Sir Laurence Binyon, Catalogue of Drawings by British Artists and 
Artists of Foreign Origin Working in Great Britain, Preserved in the Department of 
Prints and Drawings in the British Museum (London, 1898-1907), II, 240-41. No. 9 is 
erroneously entitled “Pamela giving the papers to Mr. B. in the garden” 
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“high life” of Pamela, that portion of the novel which has less action 
and, hence, might receive fewer illustrations. But the function of 
Richardson’s prints was in part to elevate the character of his heroine, 
and this could be done more effectively by depicting Pamela as a re- 
fined lady in elegant surroundings than by presenting her as a person 
of inferior social position, either on intimate terms with servants or 
in undignified situations. 

All the scenes, beautifully and simply designed and executed with 
a masterful grace of line as well as of light and shade, are given a re- 
strained treatment. The plates have, and should have, sentiment; for 
Pamela is essentially a novel of sentiment without being sentimental 
in the extreme and bad sense of the term. In the hands of artists of a 
later date many of the subjects would have been over-emotionalized, 
but, because of the excellent taste of Gravelot and Hayman and the 
careful supervision of the author, these engravings exhibit only a 
natural amount of feeling. 

Hayman’s and Gravelot’s designs belong in general to the most 
common type of illustration—that closely allied to the “conversation 
piece” in painting. In each there is little emphasis on landscape or on 
setting: the figures are paramount. But the treatment given the back- 
ground and costume in these twenty-nine plates is worthy of interest. 
Both are excellently handled and, because the artists were Richard- 
son’s contemporaries, appropriate to the novel. Later illustrators, on 
the other hand, lacked the historical approach, Pamela being clothed 
in the dress of the period in which the editions appeared. In 1742 Mr. 
B's chief seat is a Palladian villa, its interior in the best neo-classical 
taste with little rococco ornamentation. The furnishings are in accord 
with the architecture, and the paintings seen on the walls in a few 
of the plates are of several popular eighteenth-century types—the 
Claudian landscape, portrait, and historical. In general the garden 
follows the tradition of Pope and Kent, though that immediately in 
front of the house has terraces, avenues, garden statuary, and benches 
reflecting the influence of “Italian artificial” gardening. 

The interpretation of Pamela herself is of greatest significance to 
the literary critic. Today readers are often misled about the heroine’s 
person because she is a waiting-maid. And waiting-maids, though 
they may be beautiful, traditionally lack grace, dignity, and refine- 
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ment. Often one approaches Pamela with a preconceived idea that 
the heroine belongs at least partially to this breed which Fielding so 
frequently described, and consequently misses Richardson’s careful 
references to her person in the hasty reading which is the lot of any 
novel. Yet in the first hundred pages of Volume I Richardson on every 
possible occasion stresses Pamela’s refined and ladylike nature. Since 
she herself is writing the letters, she cannot give at any time a full de- 
scription of her physical appearance. This must be revealed through 
reports of what others have said of her, and these remarks, though 
never detailed or particular, are of great importance. Among them 
are “a genteel Girl... very pretty”; “Why this Pamela of ours goes 
as fine as a Lady. See what it is to have a fine Face!”; “But he [ Mr. B.] 
wish’d . . . that he knew a Lady of Birth, just such another as your- 
self, in Person and Mind, and he would marry her Tomorrow’ In 
regard to her educational attainments Pamela can be more explicit. 
When contemplating her future lot after dismissal from Mr. B's 
service, she can write without exhibiting conceit: 


I have been brought up wrong, as Matters stand. For, you know, my good 
Lady, now in Heav’n, lov’d Singing and Dancing; and, as she would have 
it I had a Voice, she made me learn both; and often and often she has made 
me sing her an innocent Song, and a good Psalm too, and dance before 
her: And I must learn to flower and draw too, and to work fine Work 
with my Needle; why, all this too I have got pretty tolerably at my Fin- 
ger’s End, as they say; and she us’d to praise me, and was a good Judge of 
such Matters.?° 


Clearly, from the beginning of the novel, Pamela is intended to dis- 
play in both mind and body all the qualifications necessary for a lady. 

When one views the twenty-nine engravings Richardson commis- 
sioned and published, the three chief qualities of her person—beauty, 
refinement, and dignity—become apparent. From the illustrations the 
reader receives the impression which Richardson doubtless succeeded 
in conveying to contemporary readers by his text alone. But this pic- 


torial accentuation of Pamela’s qualities makes the plates indispen- 


sable to the modern reader who wants to comprehend perfectly the 
author’s conception of his heroine. 


10These and other quotations from Richardson’s novels are from the texts as 
printed in the Shakespeare Head Press edition (18 vols., Oxford, 1929-1931). 
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Though successful, the Hayman-Gravelot illustrations were never 
republished in an English edition of Pamela, Because of them and the 
expensive “Writing-Paper” used in printing the novel, Richardson 
had been forced to double the price of the copies of this edition. Pre- 
viously all four volumes of Pamela could be had for 12s., not an ex- 
orbitant price to pay for a work of fiction."* But few English readers 
in 1742 were willing, regardless of Pamela’s current popularity, to 
pay £1.4s. for what they must still have considered transient litera- 
ture. The fact is that the copies did not sell, and as late as 1772 enough 
sheets of this edition remained for its reissuance minus the plates and 
with a different title-page.’? Richardson had undoubtedly lost money 
on the venture, and never again did he publish any of his novels “Em- 
bellish’d with COPPER PLATES” On the Continent, where en- 
gravings were more in demand, fifteen of the Pamela designs re-en- 
graved by J. Punt and P. Yver appeared in the French edition of 
1743, published in Amsterdam, “aux Depens de la Compagnie:’** 
Perhaps these were also included in the Dutch translation of Part II 
of Pamela, published in Amsterdam in 1744. 

Though no further illustrated English editions of Pamela were 
issued during Richardson’s lifetime, the novel continued for a few 
years to attract artists. Both Hayman and Gravelot executed paint- 
ings based on designs they had made for the author: for the walls of 
two of the pavilions at Vauxhall Gardens, Hayman either painted 
or supervised the painting of “Pamela Revealing to Mrs. Jervis her 
Wishes to Return Home” and “Pamela Fleeing from Lady Davers” 
[PLATE I], both completed by 1745;'* and Gravelot did a small, 
exquisite piece of “Pamela and the Fortune Teller” [PLATE II],”* 
now in the Duke of Devonshire’s collection at Chatsworth. 

11For the prices of these early editions of Pamela, see Sale, op. cit., pp. 14, 17-21, 
26, and 30. 

12Ibid., p. 22. 


18Vols. I-II of the University of Chicago Library copy contain no plates, Vols. 
IlI-IV the fifteen Hayman-Gravelot designs for those volumes. The plates for Vol. 
III are signed “J. Punt fecit? those for Vol. IV “P. Yver fecit? Headings, giving 
volume and page references, are engraved on each plate. The sizes are about 3 x 5 in. 


14Ambulator (gth ed., London, 1800), p. 219. 
15Traditionally this painting has been attributed to Joseph Nollekens, but undoubt- 


edly it is by the designer himself. The only alteration is the addition of a female 
figure at the right. 
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About the same time Joseph Highmore painted a series of twelve 
pictures based on Pamela. These outshine those of his contemporaries 
and are, without doubt, the greatest illustrations ever made for the 
novel, Early in the century Highmore had attended Kneller’s Acad- 
emy, and later he had been a fellow student of Hogarth and Kent at 
the St. Martin’s Lane Academy run by Cheron and Vanderbank. In 
1722 he had executed the designs for Cheselden’s Anatomy of the 
Human Body and in 1726 those for Pine’s Installation of the Knights 
of the Bath, and during these years his work as a portraitist had been 
commended by George Vertue.’* His career as an illustrator of fic- 
tion probably had begun in 1729 when he produced ten designs for 
the second edition of Croxall’s Select Novels. After two trips to the 
Continent in the 1730’s, he had settled in London, where he remained 
until 1762. By 1743 Vertue had connected him with Hudson, Pond, 
Ramsay, Hogarth, and others as among “the most promiseing young 
Painters . . . that make the best figure’”” 

Like almost every other literate man and woman in England, High- 
more doubtless read Pamela shortly after its publication. And most 
likely he saw the engravings in the edition of 1742 and the two paint- 
ings at Vauxhall. Perhaps the engravings by Gravelot, under whose 
influence he was then growing to maturity, suggested Pamela to him 
as a fit subject for paintings; and it is almost a certainty that the ele- 
gance and grace in design and technique in these and later subject 
pictures by Highmore are traceable to Gravelot’s influence. 

Hogarth is also of importance in the background of Highmore’s 
Pamela series. In 1732, doubtless inspired in part by the Don Quixote 
sets of the 1720’s and his own Hudibras plates (1726), Hogarth had 
produced a set of narrative paintings and prints, “A Harlot’s Prog- 
ress,’ followed in 1735 by “A Rake’s Progress.’ The stories told in 
these are of Hogarth’s own composition, but the engravings and 
paintings belong to the same category of art as the earlier sets depict- 
ing popular prose and poetry. Observing Hogarth’s successful ven- 
tures, Highmore determined to execute a similar series illustrating the 
best-seller of the day. The result was, like Hogarth’s, a set of pictures 


16 Vertue Note Books [The Walpole Society, XVIII (1930), XX (1932), XXII 
(1934), XXIV (1936), XXVI (1938) ], III, 17, 29-30. 


1Ibid., HI, 117. 
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telling a story, and to his contemporary rival must be given the credit 
for drawing his attention to this type of painting. 

The date on which Highmore began his Pamela paintings is con- 
jectural, but it must have been 1743 or perhaps late in 1742. By Feb- 
ruary 22, 1744, ten of the twelve were finished and the artist inserted 
in the London Daily Post and General Advertiser proposals for 


Twelve Prints, by the best French Engravers, after his own Paintings, rep- 
resenting the most remarkable Adventures of Pamela. In which he has 
endeavour’d to comprehend her whole Story as well as to preserve a Con- 
nexion between the several Pictures; which follow each other as Parts 
successive, and dependent, so as to compleat the Subject. . . . The Sub- 
scription is Two Guineas. .. . Ten of the Pictures being already finish’d, 
and may be seen at Mr. Highmore’s House, the Two Lions in Lincoln’s- 
Inn Fields.*® 


At this time Richardson was unacquainted with Highmore, though 
most likely he knew his reputation. The only reference to the date of 
their meeting is found in a letter from Richardson to “Mrs. Belfour” 
(Lady Bradshaigh). To her query of the existence of a painter named 
Highmore, Richardson replied: “Mr. Highmore is . . . the same who 
published twelve prints of Pamela, of which he has the drawings, and 
which he had finished before I had the pleasure of knowing him?” 
This is the only clue, but almost certainly Richardson read or heard 
of Highmore’s proposal; and no force could have restrained him, 
proud of Pamela and careful of its graphic reputation, from visiting 
the artist. The visit probably was made in the spring or early summer 
of 1744. That a warm and intimate friendship was the result of this 
meeting is proof that the novelist was pleased with what he saw there. 
Well he might have been. The twelve paintings are not only excellent 
illustrations of Pamela, preserving the very qualities which Richard- 
son had demanded from his own commissioned artists, but are also 
among the most charming subject pictures of the period. They may 
lack the force of Hogarth’s narrative paintings, but in beauty of line 
and technique they certainly surpass his earlier work and equal his 
later. 


18Quoted by Alan D. McKillop, Samuel Richardson, Printer and Novelist (Chapel 
Hill, 1936), p. 71. 


19Correspondence, IV, 255. The letter is in reply to one written on Jan. 11, 1748/9. 
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The Daily Advertiser for July 13, 1745, informed its readers that 
Highmore’s prints could be obtained at his house on July 22. The 
price to subscribers had been £2.2s., and now that to the general 
public was £2.12.6d. For his engravers Highmore had employed 
William Philip Benoist and L. Truchy, two young Frenchmen who 
had recently migrated to England. These artists, though adequate, 
certainly were not “the best French Engravers,’ and they were un- 
able to transfer to their prints the refinement of line exhibited in the 
paintings. Unfortunately, for most scholars the engravings are the 
only means of assessing Highmore’s success, since the paintings are 
now scattered among the National Gallery in London, the Tate Gal- 
lery, the Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge, and the National Gallery 
of Victoria, Melbourne.” 

Highmore’s subjects were selected without Richardson’s advice, 
but they do show the influence of Hayman’s and Gravelot’s designs, 
approved by the novelist.” There is, however, no marked imitation 


20When the paintings appeared at Christie’s on Nov. 26, 1920, they were catalogued 
as by C. Troost, a Dutch artist, and described as telling the story of Clarissa Har- 
lowe. They were sold for 820 guineas. See “Richardson’s Illustrators; Times Literary 
Supplement, Dec. 16, 1920, p. 864. 


21Fach engraving in the N. Y. Public Library copy measures about 14% x 10% in, 
is dated July 1, 1745, is signed with the names of both painter and engraver, and 
carries a title in English and French. The English titles are as follows: 

1 “Pamela is represented in this first Piece, writing in her late Lady’s er 
room, her History being known only by her letters. She is here surpri 
by Mr. B. who improves this occasion to further his designs:’ 

“Mr. B. expostulating with Pamela in the Summer house after some liberties 
taken Mrs. Jervis (who is seen through the Window) having just before 
left her? 

“Pamela swooning, after having discovered Mr. B. in the closet. He 
(frighted) endeavouring to recover her. Mrs. Jervis wringing her hands, 
and screaming’ 

“Pamela having divided her Clothes into three Bundles, in order to leave 
the House, rejects that containing her Masters presents, calling it the 
wicked bundle, & harangues over her own little Parcel, which she huggs in 
her Arms; this occasions an exclamation from Mrs. Jervis: Mr. B. in ye 
Closet listening” 

“Pamela setting out in the travelling Chariot (for her Father’s, as she is made 
to believe) takes her farewel of Mrs. Jervis, and the other servants; Mr. B. - 
observing her from the window; by whose private order she is carried into 
Lincolnshire? 

“Pamela, — now in the custody of Mrs. Jewkes, seizes an occasion (as 
they are walking in the garden) to propose a correspondence with Mr. 
Williams, in order to contrive an Escape, who agree to hide their letters 
between two tiles near the Sunflower?’ 
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of the earlier compositions: the similarity rests almost solely on 
choice of subject. A few, such as “the mariage Ceremony” and “Pam- 
ela with her Children and Miss Goodwin,’ depict precise moments 
used by Hayman and Gravelot, while others, among them “Pamela 
... writing in her late Lady’s dressing room . . . surprised by Mr. B” 
[PLATE III] illustrate the same episodes. Even so, a large number 
are markedly different, among them the two plates representing 
“Pamela swooning, after having discovered Mr. B. in the closet” and 
“Pamela undressing herself . . . while Mr. B. disguised in the maids 
clothes . . . is impatiently waiting for the execution of his plot:’ These 
are illustrative of the more sensational portions of the novel which 
apparently Richardson did not choose to have illustrated in the plates 
used in his edition of 1742. But the very nature of Highmore’s paint- 
ings and prints necessitated their inclusion. He was attempting, as 
Hogarth had done before him in the two “Progresses,’ to tell a sto 

in pictures, or, to use his own words, “to comprehend her whole 
Story as well as to preserve a Connexion between the several Pic- 
tures; which follow each other as Parts successive, and dependent, so 





7 “Pamela undressing herself (Mrs. Jewkes being first got to bed) while Mr. 
B. disguised in the maids clothes, with the apron thrown over his face, is 
impatiently waiting for the execution of his plot? 

“Pamela on her knees before her Father, whom she had discovered behind 
the door, having overturn’d the card-table in her way. Sr. Simon Darnford, 
his Lady &c. observing her with eagerness and admiration. Mr. B. struck 
with this scene is waiting the Issue? 

“The mariage Ceremony performed in Mr. B's own Chappel by Mr. Wil- 
liams, Mr. Peters giving her away, Mrs. Jewkes waits behind Pamela and 
the Maid keeps the door? 

“Pamela dressed in order to meet Mr. B. at Sr. Simon Darnford’s, is pre- 
vented by the sudden arrival of Lady Davers, who forcibly detains her, & 
loads her with the bitterest reproaches that rage & disdain could suggest. 
her Nephew is looking over Mr. B's letter in her hand, Jewkes and the 
Lady’s woman burst into the room to prevent mischeif, Colebrand is seen 
through ye. window? 

“Pamela asking the Blessing of Sr. Jacob Swinford, Mr. B's Unkle, a rough 
old Fox-hunter, who after the most obstinate resolution to the eee fe 
relents, and becomes her great admirer. Mr. B. behind, whispering Lady 

Davers she now having conceived the highest esteem for her new Sister. 
The countess, Lord Davers and his nephew being present” 

“Pamela with her Children and Miss Goodwin to whom she is telling her 
nursery tales. This last Piece leaves her in full possession of the peaceable 
fruits of her Virtue long after having surmounted all the difficulties It had 
been exposed to” 

Truchy engraved nos. 1, 2, 7, 8, 10, and 11; Benoist the remainder. 
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as to compleat the Subject.’ In this he was aided by the lengthy titles, 
but not much of the history of Pamela could be told by this method: 
there was not, as with the illustrations by Hayman and Gravelot, an 
accompanying text. Though compelled to include these dramatic 
scenes which are important to the furtherance of the plot, Highmore 
treated them as restrainedly as possible. He did not portray the actual 
attempted seductions, scenes which the more vulgar Hogarth might 
have revelled in, but only the prelude and aftermath, enough to con- 
vey the story without risking obscenity. Through the portrayal of 
such scenes, Highmore’s paintings are in point of plot better illus- 
trations of the novel than Hayman’s and Gravelot’s designs. Actu- 
ally Richardson’s brief plot can be as easily grasped in Highmore’s 
paintings as can Hogarth’s simple stories in his narrative pictures. 
Being on a grander scale and executed in oil, Highmore’s work is 
of a higher artistic type than the plates by Hayman and Gravelot. In 
addition to presenting Richardson’s story faithfully and accurately, 
Highmore’s illustrations preserve the spirit of the novel. There is the 
grace and refinement of person, pose, costume, and architecture—all 
in the best taste of the 1740’s. Likewise, as in the earlier engravings, 
there is a minimum of sentimentality, only a few plates, particularly 
“Pamela on her knees before her Father,’ exhibiting much of it. 
Richardson and his friends liked the paintings and, presumably, 
the prints. But the paintings were not sold until some time after their 
execution,” and the plates did not burst forth with the brilliance that 
characterized each of Hogarth’s narrative sets. There were no pi- 
racies, no immediate reissues. They must have had, however, a mod- 
erate success, for in 1762 a second issue appeared.”* But Pamela had 
then been superseded by other novels and other prints. She was no 
longer the heroine of ladies, gentlemen, and chambermaids, and as 
late as 1803 copies of the set still remained in the hands of the pub- 


lisher, Boydell.” 
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22The Pamela paintings were still in Highmore’s hands when Lady Bradshaigh 
went to see them on Feb. 8, 1749. See Richardson, Correspondence, IV, 349. 


23The only alteration is the change of the date from 1745 to 1762. Several plates of 
this issue are owned by Professor George Sherburn of Harvard University and by 
the present writer. 


24“Richardson’s Illustrators?’ loc. cit. 
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In 1745 Highmore’s prints found an unexpected competitor. On 
April 23 Pamela and her associates made their appearance “at the 
Corner of Shoe-Lane, facing Salisbury-Court, Fleet-Street;’ immor- 
talized in wax. This “curious Piece of Wax-Work” consisted of sev- 
eral scenes from Part I, and later in the year the modeller was suffi- 
ciently industrious to present “PAMELA in High Life;’ described 
as “larger than the first Piece . . . the Low Life of Pamela’”** It too 
presented several scenes from the novel. Richardson probably went 
to see this extraordinary pictorial treatment of his heroine, but if 
pleased he failed to record his pleasure. 

Though Continental publishers paid homage to Pamela and an ear- 
ly American master painted a portrait entitled “Pamela Andrews,”* 
the novel was to have only one more English pictorial representation 
during Richardson’s lifetime. “A Beautiful Print . . . of Pamela rising 
from her Bed,’ engraved from a painting by “Philipp Lemercier” 
(Philip Mercier) and advertised for sale on September 21, 1750,”" 
must have inspired Richardson with profound disgust. The only ex- 
planation for such an interpretation as Mercier gave the heroine is 
that he either had not read the novel or had joined the ranks of the 
“Anti-Pamelas:’ Certainly the painting is far more suitable as an il- 
lustration to Fielding’s Shamela than to Richardson’s serious work. 
In it we see not the refined and dignified heroine, but a girl, pretty 
though vulgar, little more than a harlot. She is represented as getting 
out of bed, one leg bare—in spirit a scene utterly foreign to the novel. 
As might be expected from Mercier’s rather excellent reputation in 
eighteenth-century England, the technique of the painting is good; 
but one feels that he should have had a finer critical judgment of the 
spirit of the novel. 

Pamela had made and gained her bid to lasting fame. In the field 
of the graphic arts she had inspired wax-works, fans, murals, paint- 
ings, and prints. With the passing of the 1740’s and the rise of other, 


*5Daily Advertiser, April 23, Nov. 19, and Dec. 21, 1745. 


26For a discussion of this painting by Robert Feke, now in the Rhode Island School 
of Design, see Henry W. Foote, Robert Feke: Colonial Portrait Painter (Cambridge, 
Mass., 1930), pp. 55-56, 121-22. 


2™McKillop, op. cit., p. 72. A photograph of the painting is in the Huntington 
Library. 
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perhaps more masterful novels, her force was waning, and for the 
nineteen years from 1750 to 1769 no pictorial representation of her 
story is recorded. Finally, in the latter year, she was again honored, 
though slightly, with a new set of illustrative plates. 

One of the earliest books published by Francis Newbery after he 
succeeded to his father’s business in 1767 is an abridgment of Pamela, 
dated 1769. This little volume contains a full-length portrait of the 
heroine and five illustrative prints designed and engraved by an 
obscure artist named John Lodge.* Though in choice of subject 
Lodge followed Hayman and Gravelot and selected such obvious 
dramatic scenes as Pamela’s meeting with her father at Sir Simon’s 
and Pamela fleeing from Lady Davers, he showed little ability. He 
was a poor engraver and an even worse designer with no sense of 
proportion or of the grouping of figures. Despite the frequent re- 
publication of the designs in England and America,” the set is of no 
merit and merely indicates that by 1769 the illustration of chapbooks 
was beginning to show faint improvement over the crude woodcuts 
of the first half of the century. 

Sometime in the 1770’s or early 1780’s there appeared another 
abridged edition of Pamela, likewise illustrated with six plates.” 


28Fach engraving (in the facsimile published by A. Edward Newton, Berwyn, 

Pennsylvania, 1929) measures about 2% x 3% in., is — “J. Lodge delin. et sculp.’ 
has a heading, but is untitled. The headings and subjects of Lodge’s plates are as 
follows: 

1 “Frontispiece. page 1°’: A full-length portrait of Pamela. 

2 “page g:’: Pamela revealing to Mrs. Jervis her wishes to return home. 

3 “page 37°: Goodman Andrews pleading with Mr. B. for the return of his 

daughter. 

4 “page 59°: Pamela contemplating her rash step in running away. 

5 “page 1o1-’: Pamela’s meeting with her father at Sir Simon’s. 

6 “page 115”: Pamela fleeing from Lady Davers. 


29In his unpublished bibliography of English fiction (now at Harvard) the late 
Chester N. Greenough lists abridgments of Pamela issued by Newbery ca. 1776, ca. 
1789, and ca. 1793. Though I have been unable to locate copies of these, it is probable 
that all contain the plates published in the edition of 1769. 

Woodcuts of nos. 2-6 are included in the Boston Public Library copy of the 
abridgment published by Samuel Hall, Boston, Mass., in 1797. Probably Hall’s edition 
of 1793, which I have not seen, contains these same woodcuts. 

The N. Y. Public Library copy of the abridgment published by Isaiah Thomas, 
Worcester, Mass., in 1794 contains re-engravings of all six of Lodge’s designs. 


30See my forthcoming article, “An Unrecorded Children’s Book Illustrated 
Thomas Bewick? in The Library. The title-page of the copy in the American Anti- 
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Probably published by Thomas Saint and illustrated with woodcuts 
probably designed and engraved by Thomas Bewick, this volume 
has as little aesthetic value as that previously issued by Newbery. 
At that time Bewick was just starting his career; his style was imma- 
ture; and Pamela apparently afforded him little inspiration. In fact, 
the sole interest of the woodcuts lies in the probability that they are 
examples of the early work of Bewick. 

Although the period from 1780 to 1810 was one in which illustra- 
tors and painters were interesting themselves more than formerly in 
English fiction, the vogue of Pamela had, with time, declined to such 
an extent that during these years the novel received no especial 
attention so far as illustration was concerned. Even copies of High- 
more’s prints, it will be recalled, remained unsold in 1803, over forty 
years after their second appearance. A new method of republishing 
novels in a series, however, led to two new sets of illustrations for 
Pamela as part of the series. The first of these appeared in 1785-1786 
in The Novelist’s Magazine, a project of James Harrison, who de- 
cided to reprint all of the major and a great many minor English and 
Continental novels written before 1780. By the time this magazine 
began to appear (1779), illustrations, though not indispensable in 
editions of novels, were expected by all purchasers of magazines; 
and if Harrison wanted a public for his periodical, he had no choice 
but to issue prints in each number.” 

Since The Novelist’s Magazine was designed to be a popular 
magazine, Harrison picked artists whose talents he thought most 
likely to please the masses. Sentimentalism was now the prevailing 





quarian Society Library is as follows: “The History of Pamela; or, Virtue Re- 
warded. Abridged from the Works of Samuel Richardson, Esq; Adorned with Cuts. 
London: Printed for the Booksellers in Town and Country. (Price One Shilling.)? 
Each woodcut measures about 2% x 1% in., is unsigned, untitled, and has no heading. 
The locations and subjects of the designs are as follows: 

1 Frontispiece: Pamela contemplating her rash step in running away. 

2 Facing p. 18: Mrs. Jervis meeting Pamela in her plain clothes. 

3 Facing p. 38: Goodman Andrews pleading with Mr. B. for the return of his 
daughter. 
Facing p. 56: Mrs. Jewkes introducing Colbrand to Pamela. 
Facing p. 61: The same woodcut as the frontispiece. 
Facing p. 71: Mr. B's cruel treatment of Pamela. 
Facing p. 91: Colbrand handing Pamela Mr. B's letter. 


sa AuNS 


31The first five numbers were issued monthly; the remainder, weekly. 
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taste with readers of fiction, and as a result the engravings in Harri- 
son’s magazine stress this quality as far as the texts permit. But his 
designers were good illustrators: rarely did they completely distort 
the spirit of the works in their emphasis on sensibility. Since their 
plates reflect the current attitude toward the novels illustrated, they 
have value as literary criticism. Moreover, they had a great vogue 
and undoubtedly a profound effect on future interpretation of these 
works of fiction. In a high-flown apostrophe to Thomas Stothard, 
Harrison’s most prolific designer, Charles Lamb gives us some glim- 
mering of this influence when he says: 


In my young days 
How often have I with a child’s fond gaze, 
Pored on the pictured wonders thou hadst done: 
Clarissa mournful, and prim Grandison! 
All Fielding’s, Smollett’s heroes, rose to view; 
I saw, and I believed the phantoms true.*? 


The youthful Lamb was only one of many who perused The Nov- 
elist’s Magazine, “‘pored on the pictured wonders,’ and read into the 
texts of Richardson the interpretations of Stothard and Burney. 

Richardson’s lateness in making his debut on the pages of The 
Novelist’s Magazine is perhaps a sign of his waning popularity. 
John Hawkesworth’s Almoran and Hamet inaugurated the periodical 
in November, 1779, and was followed by twenty-seven works of 
fiction by Fielding, Smollett, Goldsmith, Sterne, Hugh Kelly, and 
others before Harrison published, in 1782-1783, one of Richardson’s 
novels. The first chosen was, surprisingly, Sir Charles Grandison. In 
1783-1784 Clarissa appeared, and in 1785-1786 Pamela. 

To Edward Burney, Fanny’s favorite cousin, was given the com- 
mission for the sixteen designs for Pamela.** Like Stothard, he is 


82“To T. Stothard, Esq.’ Athenaeum, Dec. 21, 1833, p. 871. 


88Each plate consists of an illustration measuring about 2% x 4% in. enclosed by 
an ornamental border. Burney is given as the designer of each; the engravers are 
Heath, Angus, Walker, and Birrell. Each has a different date, ranging from Oct. 8, 
1785, to Jan. 21, 1786. There are no headings or titles. The locations and subjects of 
the plates in the Boston Public Library copy are as follows: 

1 Facing p. 43: Mrs. Jervis meeting Pamela in her plain clothes. 

2 Facing p. 94: Parson Williams attacked by ruffians. 
3 Facing p. 109: Nan discovering Pamela in the woodhouse. 
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technically in the descent of Gravelot, though at times his work has 
an over-refinement in choice of subject and in interpretation lacking 
in the earlier illustrator’s designs. Burney did well by Pamela: on the 
whole he chose effective, dramatic subjects and treated them as such. 
To be sure, the sentimental aspects of the novel are stressed, particu- 
larly in such scenes as Pamela’s meeting with her father at Sir Simon’s, 
Goodman Andrews telling his family of his financial ruin, and 
Pamela asking Mr. B. to adopt Miss Goodwin; yet for the most part 
his plates are good depictions of Richardson’s text. 

The graphic history of the first seventy years of Pamela is brought 
to conclusion in 1801-1803, when Charles Cooke published the novel 
as part of his Pocket Edition of Select Novels. No copy of Pamela 
from Cooke’s press has been accessible to me, but in his Series of 
Proof Portraits and Embellishments, Executed by First Rate Artists, 
to Illustrate the Best English Novellists, Poets, and Essayists (4 vols., 
London, 1805) are two engraved title-pages and nineteen plates 
illustrative of the novel. Five are dated 1801, ten 1802, and six 1803. 
Perhaps Cooke published three editions of Pamela in these years. 
The vignettes on the title-pages and sixteen of the plates bear the 
signature of Richard Corbould, while one is unsigned and two are 





4 Facing P. 124: Mr. B. dressed in the maid’s clothes waiting for the execution 
of his plot. 
5 Facing p. 131: Mr. B. declaring his love to Pamela. 
6 Facing p. 137: Pamela and the fortune teller. 
7 Facing p. 169: Mr. B’s meeting with Parson Williams. 
8 Facing p. 234: Pamela fleeing from Lady Davers. 
9 Facing p. 276: Pamela’s meeting with her father at Sir Simon’s. 
10 Facing p. 339: Goodman Andrews —_—. his family of his financial ruin. 
11 Facing p. 343: Sir Simon throwing a book at his daughter. 
12 Facing p. 413: Sir Jacob talking to Lady Davers and the Countess. 
13 Facing p. 458: Pamela asking Mr. B. to adopt Miss Goodwin. 
14 Facing p. 544: Pamela at the masquerade. 
15 Facing p. 610: Lord H. writing. 
16 Facing p. 627: Pamela and her children. 


Nos. 5 and 10 were re-engraved for one of Charles Cooke’s editions (discussed be- 
low), the former being entitled “PAMELA/Pamelas Master es his anxiety 
and/apprehension of her attachment to Parson Williams/Vide Volume I. Page 259.; 
the latter “PAMELA/Mutual consolation of Pamelas/Father & Mother under the 
extreme/pressure of adverse circumstances./Vide Vol. III. Letter 20. Page 99” The 
first, dated “Dec. 29. 18037’ is signed “Drawn by Burney Engrav’d by Heath”; the 
second, dated “Nov. 8. 1803,’ is unsigned. Their sizes and shapes are the same as those 
given for the other designs published in Cooke’s editions. See note 34. 
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re-engravings of designs Burney made for The Novelist’s Magazine.™ 
Corbould’s interpretation of Pamela is much more sentimentalized 
than that of his collaborator. Several of his subjects are somewhat 


84In my copy of A Series of Proof Portraits and Embellishments these plates are in 
Vol. II. 

Engraved title-pages for Vols. II and IV are included. Under the titles are vignetns 
measuring respectively 3 x 3% and 3 x 3% in. and entitled “The surprise of Pamela 
at meeting Parson Williams in the garden/Vide Volume II. Page 62” and “Pamela 
pointing an error in a direction. Vide Vol. IV. Letter 30. Page 200. The first, dated 
‘Sep. 5. 1801; is signed “Corbould delint. Hawkins, sculp?; the second, dated “Feb, 
18. 1803,’ is signed “Drawn by R. Corbould. Engrav’d by W. Hawkins’ 

The other sixteen designs by Corbould are engraved as ovals measuring about 
2% x2% in. within ornamental rectangular borders. They bear various dates rangi 
from May 1, 1801, to Oct. 14, 1803. The engravers are various: “C. Warren?" 
Noble? “W. Watts; “W. Hawkins; “A. W. Warren? Of several the designer of the 
ornamentation is given as “R. Satchwell” Under the ovals and within the rectangular 
borders are the following titles: 

t “PAMELA./Pamela indignantly ow the/amorous caresses of her 
master./Vide Volume I. Letter 15. Page 44” 
2 “The surprise of Mrs. Jervis at the homely/dress Pamela had assumed 
previous to/her intended return to her Parents./Vide Pamela Vol. I. Letter 
23. Page 72” 
“PAMELA./Pamela’s initiation into laborious employ/as a qualification for 
services of drudgery./Vide Vol. I. Letter 29. Page 97’ 
“PAMELA./Goodman Andrews’s anxious/enquiry of the Squire’s grooms 
/concerning his daughter Pamela/Vide Vol. I. Letter 31. Page 117° 
“PAMELA./The alarm of Pamela at the ap rehension of being/discovered 
in taking the letter intended for Mr./Williams which she had concealed 
under the tiles/Vide Volume I. Letter 32. Page 157” 
“PAMELA./Pamela returning to the garden from/which she had escap’d, 
being alarm’d/by the cattle in an adjacent field./Vide Volume I. Page 185? 
“PAMELA./surrendering to her master that part/of her papers which con- 
tain’d a recital/as communicated to her parents of the/various means he 
had used to seduce her/Vide Volume I. Page 285” 
“PAMELA./Affecting interview between Pamela/and her father in the 
a of/the Squire and his guests./Vide Volume II. Page 50” 
“PAMELA./Pamela’s reconciliation with Mrs. Jewkes, in the/presence & 
with the concurrence of her Master/Vide Volume II. Page 102: 
“PAMELA./Marriage Ceremony between Pamela/and her Master in his 
oe chapel./Vide Volume Il. Page 10g? 
“PAMELA/Pamela embracing Miss Goodwin, on/discovering her to be 
the natural daughter/of her husband, previous to their marriage./Vide Vol. 
II. Page 269” 
“PAMELA /Pamela entreating the continuance/of her mistress’s favor and 
protection./Vide Vol. III. Letter 13. Page so” 
“PAMELA./The indignation of Sir Simon Darnford, at the/supposed dis- 
obedience of his daughter./Vide Vol. III. Letter 22. te 108” 
“PAMELA./The disrespectful behaviour of Sir Jacob/Swynford, to Lady 
Davers, at her Brothers./Vide Vol. III. Letter 33. Page 255” 
5 “PAMELA./The agitation of Mr. B— on Miss Darnford/announcing to him 
the birth of a son./Vide Vol. IV. Letter 18. Page 97? 
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absurd: “Pamela entreating the continuance of her mistress’s favor 
and protection,’ “Pamela’s initiation into laborious employ as a quali- 
fication for services of drudgery,’ and “The agitation of Mr. B— on 
Miss Darnford announcing to him the birth of a son” And the man- 
ner and pose of “Pamela surrendering to her master that part of her 
papers which contain’d a recital as communicated to her parents of 
the various means he had used to seduce her” [PLATE IV] and of 
“Mr. and Mrs. Andrews imploring a blessing for the first born of their 
daughter Pamela” are ridiculously overwrought. Yet in spite of these 
defects in the set, many of the small designs have considerable charm. 
Though Pamela had descended far from the days of her pictorial 
glory with Gravelot, Hayman, and Highmore, Corbould’s senti- 


mental treatment of her story is not too foreign to the spirit of 
Richardson. 


Il 
Clarissa 


A few months before Richardson made the acquaintance of Joseph 
Highmore he had plotted a new novel. His friends Edward Young 
and Aaron Hill both approved the design, and by December, 1744, 
the opening letters of Clarissa were written and in the hands of Hill.** 
The ensuing year brought the story as far as the rape, but not until 
December 1, 1747, were the first two volumes published. By that 
date Highmore had again paid a tribute to Richardson and to fiction 
by executing two paintings illustrating Clarissa: a portrait of the 
heroine and a scene entitled “The Harlowe Family’ 

The early history of these pictures is far from complete. The 
are first mentioned in the letters of Richardson and “Mrs. Belfour” 
(Lady Bradshaigh). On January 11, 1748/9, she inquired “if there 





16 “PAMELA./Mr. and Mrs. Andrews imploring a blessing/for the first born 
of their daughter Pamela/Vide Vol. IV. Letter 21. Page 108” 

The unsigned plate, the same size as Corbould’s, is entitled “PAMELA./Mr. B— 
carrying Lady Davers out of his/Chamber where she had rudely obtruded/Vide 
Volume II. Page 196” For the two plates designed by Burney, see note 33. 

A copy of a two-volume Manchester edition, published by Russell and Allen (1811- 
1810), owned by Mr. Allan Wilson, Fayetteville, Arkansas, contains unsigned re- 
engravings of nos. 2, 3, 4, 7, 8, 11, 13, 14, and 16. The sizes of the plates are approxi- 
mately the same as of those described above. 


35McKillop, op. cit., pp. 122-23. 
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is any such painter as Mr. Highmore, or has he any picture in his 
possession which we are to suppose was taken for Clarissa”; and 


Richardson replied: 


Mr. Highmore is an eminent painter, in Holborn-row, Lincoln’s-inn- 
fields . . . he has drawn Clarissa at whole length, in the Vandyke taste 
and dress. He had finished the piece before I saw it, or knew of it, and 
before Clarissa was printed, having seen only some parts of the work in 
manuscript. His own imagination was his principal guide; and he has 
given it great intelligence, sweetness and dignity. As you propose to 
see it, I will say no more of it. Mr. Highmore has also drawn the assem- 
bled Harlowes, the accusing Brother, and the accused Sister, on her 
return from Miss Howe’s, as represented in the beginning of vol. I.* 


Richardson’s account of the pictures is evidence that the portrait 
of “Clarissa at whole length” was finished by December 1, 1747, 
when the first two volumes of the novel appeared. Certainly “The 
Harlowe Family” was painted by January, 1748/9, the date of 
Richardson’s letter, and probably it belongs to the same period as 
the portrait of the heroine. Most likely Richardson, pleased with the 
Pamela paintings and with Highmore, showed him the manuscript 
of the novel early in 1745, probably around the date of the issuance 
of the prints (July 22). It would be only natural for the painter to 
undertake further Richardsonian illustration at that time, and per- 
haps he started work on the pictures in the summer of 1745. 

Richardson thought as highly of these paintings as of the earlier 
Pamela series. Not only did he recommend them to Lady Brad- 
shaigh’s perusal, but also at least on one occasion he accompanied 
to the artist’s home “a young Cambridge gentleman, who had a desire 
to see Mr. H[ighmore]’s Clarissa:’ Lady Bradshaigh likewise found 
them appealing. On her first visit to Holborn-Row, Lincoln’s-Inn- 
Fields, she “could not help saying” she “knew the picture of the 
Harlowe family,’ and so much did she enjoy “pointing out the per- 
sons designed by Mr. Highmore;’ that, hazarding the discovery of 


her identity, she paid a second visit to examine the Pamela paintings.” - 


Highmore’s portrait of Clarissa was undoubtedly planned to be 


86Correspondence, IV, 249, 255-56. 
87[bid., IV, 351, 354, 361-62. 
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that described by Arabella in a letter written to her “Sister that was” 
after the “shameful Elopement:’ She writes: 


Your drawings and your pieces are all taken down; as is also your own 
whole-length picture, in the Vandyke taste, from your late parlour: They 
are taken down, and thrown into your closet, which will be nailed up, 
as if it were not a part of the house; there to perish together: For who 
can bear to see them? Yet, how did they use to be shewn to everybody; 
the former, for the magnifying of your dainty finger-works; the latter, 
for the imputed dignity (dignity now in the dust!) of your boasted 
figure; and this by those fond parents from whom you have run away 
with so much, yet with so little contrivance!** 


Apparently Highmore’s painting has met the same fate as the one 
that hung at Harlowe Place. It too has perished, perhaps thrown into 
a closet and there left. 

Until almost the present time “The Harlowe Family” likewise was 
listed among Highmore’s lost paintings. Instead of being lost, how- 
ever, for almost fifty years it was highly praised under the erroneous 
title of “The Green Room, Drury Lane” and frequently attributed 
to Hogarth.” The praise is indeed warranted, and in “The Harlowe 
Family” one sees the fruition of Gravelot’s influence on his con- 
temporary English artists. The painting has that elegance and ur- 
banity characteristic of Gravelot’s work; moreover, in the delicate 
treatment of line as well as in color it is not equalled even in Hogarth’s 
best narrative pictures. 

In visualizing his characters, Highmore had little to draw on other 
than his imagination. In all of the three thousand pages of the novel 
there never occurs a detailed description of even the heroine: merely 
is she described as “beautiful” and “dignified” with a “boasted 
figure’ Arabella is, we know, slightly overweight with a “plump 
high-fed face:’ Most of the others, except the low characters and 
Solmes, are allowed to make their way through the novel with onl 
afew words descriptive of their natures—the brother with his “proud 


$8Vol. III, Letter 51. Richardson may have added explicit details in this passage 
after he had seen Highmore’s portrait. 


5°For the identification and history of “The Harlowe Family; now in the collec- 
tion of Lord Glenconner, see T. C. Duncan Eaves, “ ‘The Harlowe Family’ by Joseph 
Highmore: A Note on the Illustration of Richardson’s Clarissa’ Huntington Library 
Quarterly, VII (1943), 89-96. A photograph of the painting accompanies the article. 
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and insolent” spirit, the mother with her “passiveness,’ “kindness,’ and 
“condecension,’ and the father “soured” by “a gouty paroxysm:’ Yet 
the careful reader gets an impression of the Harlowes through their 
actions which is in accord with Highmore’s imaginative pictorial 
treatment. 

The passage Highmore selected for illustration put far less strain 
on his imagination than the portrait of the heroine and the physical 
appearances of the various members of her family. A master in de- 
scribing action and feeling, Richardson provided the artist, in Volume 
I, Letter 7, with a scene already admirably drawn. Even so, when 
“The Harlowe Family” is compared with the passage in Clarissa, one 
is struck by an accurate and minute rendition unusual in illustration, 
Richardson could not choose but be pleased. 

It is highly probable that Highmore, finding that his Pamela prints 
did not want subscribers, planned to paint a series of pictures 
illustrating Clarissa and to issue a set of plates of which “The Harlowe 
Family” was the first and only one completed. Indeed, it would be 
the logical initial painting for such a series. Any one of several 
reasons might have caused him to discontinue his plan. As has already 
been suggested, ““The Harlowe Family” probably was begun around 
the time of the issuance of the Pamela prints, which, after the imme- 
diate success of the subscription, did not sell well. Thus in 1745-1746 
he might have felt it unwise to continue a project which might prove 
unprofitable. But other circumstances could also have deterred him: 
commissions for portraits were most likely numerous, and, moreover, 
late in 1745 he began his “Hagar and Ishmael,’ the historical painting 
donated to the Foundling Hospital and first exhibited on April 1, 

1747.°° In any event, the set was never finished, perhaps never 
designed.** 

One other contemporary illustration to Clarissa is recorded. In 
the same letter to Lady Bradshaigh about Highmore’s illustrations 
Richardson remarks: 


40 Vertue Note Books, Ill, 130-31, 135. 


41If the series of sketches mentioned by Charles R. Beard in “Joseph Highmore’s 
Scrap-Book} Connoisseur, XCIII (1934), 292, are correctly characterized as embody- 
ing “figures ‘in the Van Dyck taste and dress,” they are probably not, as suggested, 
designs for Clarissa, since “The Harlowe Family” presents the characters in con- 


tempor: ary costume. 
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Dr. [Charles] Cha[u]ncey, a physician in Austin Friars, a man of learn- 
ing and politeness, has also a head of Clarissa in crayons; a piece that 
wants neither spirit nor dignity, nor such an innocence in the aspect, as 
made me ready, as much as I was on seeing Mr. Highmore’s, to curse the 
Lovelace I had drawn.*? 


Later, in January or February, 1749/50, the novelist borrowed this 
picture, and upon returning it to the owner wrote a letter reporting 
the commendations of his friends in which he refers to the artist as 
a Mr. Coles.** Today Coles’s drawing is as elusive as his identity, 
and Richardson’s remarks alone bear witness to its merit. 


It is not surprising that Richardson did not publish an illustrated 
edition of Clarissa, for he had undoubtedly lost money on his hand- 
some edition of Pamela and did not want to repeat his financial mis- 
take. What is surprising is that during the first twenty years after 
the publication of the novel apparently no painters or illustrators 
except Coles interested themselves in Clarissa, admirably suited for 
illustration with its excellently designed dramatic scenes. In 1768- 
1769, however, the novel at last received slight embellishment when 
J. Rivington and others published the sixth edition with a frontispiece 
to each of the eight volumes.“* 

Samuel Wale, the designer of the plates, was a man of no incon- 
siderable reputation. Formerly a student of design at the much-famed 
St. Martin’s Lane Academy, he had come under the influence of 
Hayman and probably Gravelot, whose styles he imitated with less 
success. He was, however, of sufficient importance to be appointed 
Professor of Perspective at the Royal Academy upon its founding 
in 1768. And since his two engravers, Isaac Taylor and Charles Grig- 
nion, likewise were esteemed as among the best of their profession, 
it can be assumed that the prints for Clarissa were planned to be as 
good as England could produce in 1768-1769. 


42Correspondence, IV, 256. 


43In a letter to Lady Bradshaigh of Feb. 2, 1749/50, Richardson remarks (ibid., IV, 
336) that he has borrowed the picture. The MS of Richardson’s undated, unpublished 
letter to Chauncey is in the Huntington Library. 

**Fach engraving in the Harvard copy measures about 3 x 5% in., is signed with 
names of both designer and engraver, has a heading indicating the volume number, 
but is untitled. The frontispieces to Vols. I-IV were engraved by Taylor, those to 


Vols. V-VIII by Grignion. The Yale copy of Rivington’s edition of 1774 contains 
these same plates unaltered. 
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For all their potentialities Wale’s designs are disappointing. In the 
first place the number is far too small to illustrate Clarissa adequately. 
Moreover, the subjects chosen are not inspired, and at least a few are 
scenes which Richardson probably would not have liked. For Volume 
I, which contains such admirable passages as Clarissa’s return from 
Miss Howe’s, the meetings with Solmes, and Clarissa’s interviews 
with the various members of her family, Wale selected a scene of the 
Harlowe family so undramatic as to defy identification. With 
Volume II he was more successful, for the choice was obvious— 
Clarissa’s elopement with Lovelace. Why among all the paintable 
scenes in Volume III Wale settled upon Clarissa having tea with Mrs. 
Sinclair and her “nieces” is baffling; and though that from Volume 
IV, Lovelace attacking Clarissa, has dramatic interest, it is far too 
extreme to have pleased Richardson or his contemporary readers. 
The last four are somewhat more in accord with what the author’s 
ideas of Clarissa’s illustration would have been—Clarissa’s distress on 
finding that she has been discovered at Mrs. Moore’s, Clarissa at the 
bailiff’s, Clarissa standing by her coffin in the presence of her lament- 
ing friends, and the death of Lovelace. The designs are adequately 
composed and the engraving competent, but as a set Wale’s plates 
are in neither plot nor spirit good illustrations for the novel. 

Shortly after the first appearance of Wale’s designs, Francis New- 
bery issued an abridgment of Clarissa “adorned with Copper-plate 
Cuts’’** No copy of this or of Newbery’s subsequent edition (ca, 
1789) has been available to me, but since the abridgments of both 
Pamela (1797) and Sir Charles Grandison (1794) published by Sam- 
uel Hall of Boston, Massachusetts, contain crude woodcuts of designs 
which John Lodge had made for the London printer of children’s 
books, the cuts appearing in Hall’s edition of Clarissa (1795) likewise 
are probably copies of plates first issued by Newbery.“ Probably also 


45A dvertisement in Newbery’s edition of Pamela (1769). 
46Each woodcut in the Boston Public Library copy measures about 2% x 3% in, 


has no heading, is unsigned, and is undated. Titles are engraved under the designs. - 


The locations and titles of the plates are as follows: 

1 Facing p. 47: “Clarissa prevails on Lovelace to spare her/Honour? 
Facing p. 57: “Lovelace discovers himself to Clarissa at/Mrs. Moore’s? 
Facing p. go: “Lovelace intimidated by Clarissa’s threat-/ning to kill herself? 
Facing p. 97: “Clarissa is arrested by Covent Garden/Church? 

Facing p. 134: “Miss Howe lamenting over the Corps of /Clarissa? 
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they were originally designed by Lodge. With the exception of 
“Lovelace discovers himself to Clarissa at Mrs. Moore’s;’ Lodge chose 
scenes which differ from those selected by Wale. Over half depict the 
more sentimental portions of the work—Clarissa threatening to kill 
herself with a penknife, Clarissa’s arrest, and Miss Howe viewing 
Clarissa’s corpse. These were to appear later in Stothard’s excellent 
set of illustrations, but the Boston artist’s renditions of the scenes are 
not worthy predecessors to the illustrations published in The Nov- 
elist’s Magazine. As a woodcutter he was no better than those who 
ornamented the English chapbooks at the beginning of the eighteenth 
century. The designs, too, are not effective because they lack or- 
ganization; and since Lodge exhibited no ability as an engraver in 
his prints for Pamela and Sir Charles Grandison, most likely his 
original plates for Clarissa are little better than the copies published 
in Boston. 

Like Pamela, Clarissa seems to have inspired few of the leading 
artists of the late eighteenth and the early nineteenth centuries, for 
only one painting illustrative of the novel is recorded. Probabl 
1782 William Beechey painted a conversation entitled “Clarissa 
Harlowe and Solmes,’ from which a stipple engraving was made by 
John Raphael Smith and exhibited at the Society of Artists in 1783.*” 
Since both the painting and the print have been inaccessible to me, 
the merits of the work cannot be evaluated. 

Clarissa was to have only one more set of illustrations designed in 
England during the eighteenth century — the thirty-four designs 
Thomas Stothard made for Harrison’s Novelist’s Magazine in 1783- 
1784.“* In choosing his subjects Stothard confined himself almost 


4TJulia Frankau, John Raphael Smith (London, 1902), pp. 93-94. 


48Each plate consists of an illustration measuring about 2% x 4% in. enclosed by 
an ornamental border. Stothard is given as the designer of each; the engravers are 
Birrell, Walker, Heath, Angus, and Collyer. Each has a different date, ranging from 
Dec. 20, 1783, to Aug. 7, 1784. There are no headings or titles. The locations and sub- 
jects ” the plates in the Boston Public Library copy are as follows: 
1 Facing p. 17: Dr. Lewen interrupting the duel between Lovelace and James 
Harlowe. 
2 Facing p. 23: James Harlowe accusing Clarissa after her return from Miss 
Howe's. 
3 Facing p. 48: Mrs. Harlowe urging Clarissa to marry Solmes. 
Facing p. 110: Clarissa’s meeting with Lovelace at the woodhouse. 
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For all their potentialities Wale’s designs are disappointing. In the 
first place the number is far too small to illustrate Clarissa adequately, 
Moreover, the subjects chosen are not inspired, and at least a few are 
scenes which Richardson probably would not have liked. For Volume 
I, which contains such admirable passages as Clarissa’s return from 
Miss Howe’s, the meetings with Solmes, and Clarissa’s interviews 
with the various members of her family, Wale selected a scene of the 
Harlowe family so undramatic as to defy identification. With 
Volume II he was more successful, for the choice was obvious— 
Clarissa’s elopement with Lovelace. Why among all the paintable 
scenes in Volume III Wale settled upon Clarissa having tea with Mrs. 
Sinclair and her “nieces” is baffling; and though that from Volume 
IV, Lovelace attacking Clarissa, has dramatic interest, it is far too 
extreme to have pleased Richardson or his contemporary readers. 
The last four are somewhat more in accord with what the author's 
ideas of Clarissa’s illustration would have been—Clarissa’s distress on 
finding that she has been discovered at Mrs. Moore’s, Clarissa at the 
bailiff’s, Clarissa standing by her coffin in the presence of her lament- 
ing friends, and the death of Lovelace. The designs are adequately 
composed and the engraving competent, but as a set Wale’s plates 
are in neither plot nor spirit good illustrations for the novel. 

Shortly after the first appearance of Wale’s designs, Francis New- 
bery issued an abridgment of Clarissa “adorned with Copper-plate 
Cuts’’** No copy of this or of Newbery’s subsequent edition (ca. 
1789) has been available to me, but since the abridgments of both 
Pamela (1797) and Sir Charles Grandison (1794) published by Sam- 
uel Hall of Boston, Massachusetts, contain crude woodcuts of designs 
which John Lodge had made for the London printer of children’s 
books, the cuts appearing in Hall’s edition of Clarissa (1795) likewise 
are probably copies of plates first issued by Newbery.“ Probably also 


45A dvertisement in Newbery’s edition of Pamela (1769). 
46Fach woodcut in the Boston Public Library copy measures about 2% x 3% in, 


has no heading, is unsigned, and is undated. Titles are engraved under the designs. - 


The locations and titles of the plates are as follows: 
1 Facing p. 47: “Clarissa prevails on Lovelace to spare her/Honour? 
2 Facing p. 57: “Lovelace discovers himself to Clarissa at/Mrs. Moore’s? 
3 Facing p. go: “Lovelace intimidated by Clarissa’s threat-/ning to kill herself? 
4 Facing p. 97: “Clarissa is arrested by Covent Garden/Church? 
5 Facing p. 134: “Miss Howe lamenting over the Corps of /Clarissa” 
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they were originally designed by Lodge. With the exception of 
“Lovelace discovers himself to Clarissa at Mrs. Moore’s,’ Lodge chose 
scenes which differ from those selected by Wale. Over half depict the 
more sentimental portions of the work—Clarissa threatening to kill 
herself with a penknife, Clarissa’s arrest, and Miss Howe viewing 
Clarissa’s corpse. These were to appear later in Stothard’s excellent 
set of illustrations, but the Boston artist’s renditions of the scenes are 
not worthy predecessors to the illustrations published in The Nov- 
elist’s Magazine. As a woodcutter he was no better than those who 
ornamented the English chapbooks at the beginning of the eighteenth 
century. The designs, too, are not effective because they lack or- 
ganization; and since Lodge exhibited no ability as an engraver in 
his prints for Pamela and Sir Charles Grandison, most likely his 
original plates for Clarissa are little better than the copies published 
in Boston. 

Like Pamela, Clarissa seems to have inspired few of the leading 
artists of the late eighteenth and the early nineteenth centuries, for 
only one painting illustrative of the novel is recorded. Probably in 
1782 William Beechey painted a conversation entitled “Clarissa 
Harlowe and Solmes,’ from which a stipple engraving was made by 
John Raphael Smith and exhibited at the Society of Artists in 1783." 
Since both the painting and the print have been inaccessible to me, 
the merits of the work cannot be evaluated. 

Clarissa was to have only one more set of illustrations designed in 
England during the eighteenth century —the thirty-four designs 
Thomas Stothard made for Harrison’s Novelist’s Magazine in 1783- 
1784.*° In choosing his subjects Stothard confined himself almost 


4tJulia Frankau, John Raphael Smith (London, 1902), pp. 93-94. 


48Each plate consists of an illustration measuring about 2% x 4% in. enclosed by 
an ornamental border. Stothard is given as the designer of each; the engravers are 
Birrell, Walker, Heath, Angus, and Collyer. Each has a different date, ranging from 
Dec. 20, 1783, to Aug. 7, 1784. There are no headings or titles. The locations and sub- 
jects of the plates in the Boston Public Library copy are as follows: 
1 Facing p. 17: Dr. Lewen interrupting the duel between Lovelace and James 
Harlowe. 
2 Facing p. 23: James Harlowe accusing Clarissa after her return from Miss 
Howe's. 
3 Facing p. 48: Mrs. Harlowe urging Clarissa to marry Solmes. 
4 Facing p. 110: Clarissa’s meeting with Lovelace at the woodhouse. 
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entirely to the history of Clarissa herself, and without doubt he 
depicted the important passages. For the most part his plates, such 
as “Clarissa’s Elopement” [PLATE V] are gracefully, even beauti- 
fully designed, and justly have they been praised by his admirers, 
Though a few, among them “Clarissa Depositing a Letter to Miss 
Howe” and “Miss Howe Writing to Clarissa,’ portray insignificant 
scenes, these can be forgiven him since he had to design a large 
number of illustrations for the novel. The notable aspect of his set is 
the emphasis on the more sentimental passages. ‘Iwo typical examples 
are “Belford, Mrs. Lovick, and Mrs. Smith Discovering Clarissa’s 
Coffin” and “Miss Howe Viewing Clarissa’s Corpse:’ In his selec- 
tion and treatment of such scenes Stothard undoubtedly reflects the 





5 Facing p. 165: Clarissa overhearing her brother, sister, and Solmes talking 
about her in the garden. 
Facing p. 232: Clarissa’s interview with her brother, Uncle Anthony, and 
Solmes. 
Facing p. 262: Clarissa depositing a letter to Miss Howe. 
Facing p. 293: Clarissa’s elopement with Lovelace. 
Facing p. 314: The consternation of the Harlowes after Clarissa’s elopement. 
Facing p. 315: Miss Howe writing to Clarissa. 
Facing p. 319: Clarissa — rom the coach at St. Albans. 
Facing p. 421: Clarissa having fits at Mrs. Sorlings’s. 
Facing p. 473: Lovelace picking up Clarissa’s letter. 
Facing p. 526: Dorcas, Sally, and two other women searching Clarissa’s room. 
Facing p. 609: Lovelace’s attempted seduction of Clarissa after the fire. 
Facing p. 642: Clarissa’s first escape from Mrs. Sinclair’s. 
Facing p. 649: Clarissa discovering Lovelace at Mrs. Moore’s. 
Facing p. 668: Lovelace begging Clarissa’s forgiveness. 
Facing p. 740: Mrs. Sinclair’s impertinent treatment of Clarissa after her 
return. 
Facing p. 749: Clarissa mourning after the rape. 
Facing p. 796: Clarissa threatening to kill herself with a penknife. 
Facing p. 809: Clarissa’s second escape from Mrs. Sinclair’s. 
Facing p. 877: Clarissa’s arrest. 
Facing p. 884: Polly and Sally visiting Clarissa at the bailiff’s. 
Facing p. 887: Belford’s visit to Clarissa. 
Facing p. 1016: Lovelace’s dream of Clarissa ascending to heaven. 
Facing p. 1041: Clarissa bidding farewell to Belford, Mr. Goddard, and Dr. H. 
Facing p. 1087: Belford, Mrs. Lovick, and Mrs. Smith discovering Clarissa’s 
coffin. 
Facing p. 1133: Morden’s visit to Clarissa. 
Facing p. 1142: Mowbray and Tourville holding the raving Lovelace after 
the news of Clarissa’s death. 
Facing p. 1144: The death of Clarissa. 
Facing p. 1174: Miss Howe viewing Clarissa’s corpse. 
Facing p. 1178: The burial of Clarissa. 
Facing p. 1249: The duel between Morden and Lovelace. 
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taste of his age. The result is a slightly distorted interpretation; for 
Clarissa, though certainly emotional, is not so excessively sentimental 
as Stothard makes it. Well might Charles Lamb describe his interpre- 
tation as “Clarissa mournful’ 


Ill 
Sir Charles Grandison 


The appearance of Sir Charles Grandison in 1753-1754 was met 
with neither fans, wax-works, prints, nor paintings, and not until 
1761 do we hear of a pictorial representation of any of its characters. 
In that year of Richardson’s death Joseph Highmore exhibited at the 
Society of Artists “A whole length of a lady in the character of 
Clementina in Sir Charles Grandison’’** But like his portrait of 


Clarissa, Highmore’s “Clementina” is today unknown, at least under 
Highmore’s title. 


Though Newbery issued an abridgment of Sir Charles Grandison 
about 1769 ornamented with six small poor engravings by John 
Lodge,®° it was not until 1778 that an attempt was made to issue an 
elegantly illustrated edition of the novel. For twenty-four years Sir 
Charles Grandison had been read and presumably admired without 


49Algernon Graves, The Society of Artists of Great Britain, 1760-1791. The Free 
Society of Artists, 1761-1783. A Complete Dictionary of Contributors and their Work 
from the Foundation of the Societies to 1791 (London, 1907), p. 117. 


50A first edition of the abridgment published by Newbery has been inaccessible to 
me, but it was probably issued at about the same time as his edition of Pamela (1769), 
which carries an advertisement of Sir Charles Grandison. The title-page of the Yale 
copy of Newbery’s second edition is undated. Undoubtedly the plates it contains had 
appeared in the first. These measure about 2 5/16 x 3 5/8 in., are signed “J. Lodge 
delin. et sculp.? have headings, but carry neither titles nor dates. The headings and 
subjects of the plates are as follows: 
I “Frontispiece page 1”: A full-length portrait of Sir Charles. 
“page 26”: Sir Charles rescuing Jeronymo from Brescian bravoes. 
“page 61”: The reunion of Sir Charles and his sisters. 
“page 101”: Sir Charles rescuing Harriet from Sir Hargrave. 
“page 136”: Camilla, Clementina, and Sir Charles. 
“page 155”: The wedding procession of Harriet and Sir Charles. 


The Yale copy of Newbery’s edition of 1789 contains re-engravings of nos. 2-6 of 
these designs. The plates measure about 2 5/16 x 3 5/8 in. The headings give the page 
references as 29, 63, 103, 138, and 152. 

Woodcuts of all six of Lodge’s designs are included in the Boston Public Library 
copy of an abridgment published by Samuel Hall, Boston, Mass., in 1794. Each meas- 
ures about 2% x 3% in. 
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exciting any painter other than Highmore, and its only illustrations 
had been those by Lodge. Why it remained so long neglected is 
impossible to say, since it contains many more paintable scenes than 
Pamela and almost as many as Clarissa. Richardson had not lost his 
power of skilfully designing dramatic scenes, and particularly in the 
opening letters of the novel are episodes—such as Sir Thomas Grandi- 
son’s interviews with his daughters—that equal the brilliance of the 
first few volumes of Clarissa. But apparently Richardson’s fame was 
dying and Sir Charles Grandison was not sufficiently read and ad- 
mired to inspire paintings or warrant illustrations. Since by the late 
1770's illustration was almost a necessity, particularly if the novel was 
a ‘classic,’ Cadell probably felt compelled to issue his edition of 1778 
ornamented at least with frontispieces.™ 

For the seven plates, Isaac Taylor, who previously had engraved 
four of the designs for Clarissa published in Rivington’s edition of 
1768-1769, was employed as both designer and engraver. At this time 
Taylor was Secretary of the Incorporated Society of Artists, and for 
the past ten years he had aided in the popularizing of characters and 
scenes from the novel through his entries in the annual exhibitions of 
the institution. In 1768 he had sent “A scene in the history of Eliza 
Wyndham,’ in 1773 “Miss Atkins found by her father, a scene in the 
Man of Feeling,’ and in 1777 “Four historical frontispieces to the Fool 
of Quality:’ He must have considered the embellishment of Sir 
Charles Grandison one of his more successful efforts for 1778, since 
in the exhibition that year he displayed the seven engravings, each 
entitled “A subject from the History of Sir Charles Grandison’™ 

Like Wale, ‘Taylor is among the artistic descendants of Gravelot 
and Hayman. A more expert craftsman than his contemporary, 
Taylor executed illustrations for Sir Charles Grandison that are far 
better than Wale’s designs for Clarissa. Also like Wale’s, however, his 


51] have not had access to a copy of this edition or of that published by Cadell in 
1781, which most likely also contains Taylor’s plates. The very my of the plates 
given in this article are of those included in the edition published by Longman, John- 
son, Cadell, and others in 1796. Each plate in this last edition is dated June 1, 1778. A 
copy is at Harvard. 


52Graves, op. cit., p. 255. Each engraving measures about 3 x 5 in., has a heading giv- 
ing the volume number, is signed “Isaac ‘Taylor del. et sculp.? is dated June 1, 1778, 
but is untitled. 
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choice of subjects on the whole is poor. Of the seven only three might 
be considered representative and important scenes: “Sir Charles Res- 
cuing Harriet from Sir Hargrave” (Volume I), [PLATE VI], “Sir 
Charles Rescuing Jeronymo from Brescian Bravoes” (Volume III), 
and “Sir Charles’s Departure from Clementina” (Volume V). These 
have dramatic possibilities as well as importance to the plot. More- 
over, they display Richardson’s characterization of the hero. But the 
remaining four plates, “Sir Thomas Ordering Caroline to Stop Seeing 
Lord L———” (Volume II), “Sir Charles Conciliating Sir Harry and 
Lady Beauchamp” (Volume IV), “Clementina’s Father Imploring 
her to Marry” (Volume VI), and “Sir Charles Presenting his Wife to 
Dr. Bartlett at Grandison Hall” (Volume VII), have little interest. 
The frontispiece for Volume II demonstrates Taylor’s poor taste. It 
is true that this portion of the novel demands an episode dealing with 
Sir Thomas and his daughters—in fact, this very episode, for it is as 
carefully composed and dramatically effective as any scene Richard 
wrote. Yet from it Taylor selected a moment for portrayal so undis- 
tinctive that this print requires considerable study before its subject 
can be ascertained. 

Of Richardson’s novels, Sir Charles Grandison was the first pub- 
lished by Harrison in The Novelist’s Magazine. Thomas Stothard, the 
designer of the twenty-eight plates (dated November 2, 1782-May 
12, 1783), was a skilful draftsman, an artist of good taste, and, most 
important of all, a good illustrator. His plates for Sir Charles Grandi- 
son are comprehensive in subject, and no scene of importance either 
for plot or for characterization of the hero has been omitted. 

58Each plate consists of an illustration measuring about 2% x 4% in. enclosed by an 
ornamental border. Stothard is given as the designer of each; the engravers are Angus, 


Walker, Heath, Blake, Grignion, Birrell, and Cook. There are no headings or titles. 
be locations and subjects of the plates in the Boston Public Library copy are as 
ollows: 
1 Facing p. 38: Mr. Walden and Sir Hargrave arguing during dinner at Lady 

Betty’s. 

Facing p- 94: Sir Charles rescuing Harriet from Sir Hargrave. 

Facing p. 103: Sir Hargrave trying to force Harriet to marry him. 

Facing p. 167: Sir Charles disarming Sir Hargrave. 

Facing p. 209: The death of Lady Grandison. 

Facing p. 238: Sir Charles’s reunion with his sisters. 

Facing p. 279: Harriet confessing her love for Sir Charles to Caroline and 

Charlotte. 

Facing p. 328: Harriet visiting Emily in her bedroom. 
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Stothard did have a tendency toward the sentimental in subject as 
well as in interpretation, but this was what the readers of The 
Novelist’s Magazine undoubtedly demanded. Furthermore, Sir 
Charles Grandison in many ways is a sentimental novel, filled as 
it is with moralizing, weeping, and many languid love scenes. Hence 
such overwrought plates as “The Death of Lady Grandison;’ “Sir 
Charles’s Reunion with his Sisters after their Father’s Death,’ and 
“Sir Charles’s Interview with Clementina in the Presence of the 
Weeping Marchioness” are characteristic. On the whole Stothard’s 
is a faithful and accurate interpretation with its refinement, grace, 
and sensibility. 

One more set of plates made for Sir Charles Grandison in 
eighteenth-century England is recorded. In 1798 Charles Cooke 
published the novel embellished with copper-plates, but I have been 
unable to locate a copy of this edition. It is doubtful whether 
Cooke reissued it, for in his Series of Proof Portraits and Embellish- 
ments no plate for Richardson’s last novel is included. It can be 
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9 Facing p. 351: Sir Charles disarming Salmonet. 

10 Facing p. 407: Clementina in the orange grove. 

11 Facing p. 424: Sir Charles’s meeting with Clementina in the orange grove. 

12 Facing p. 442: Sir Charles’s interview with Clementina in the presence of the 
weeping Marchioness. 

13 Facing p. 470: Clementina running toward the great cascade. 

14 Facing p. 492: Sir Charles conciliating Sir Harry and Lady Beauchamp. 

15 Facing p. 556: Olivia attempting to kill Sir Charles. 

16 Facing p. 583: Emily asking her mother’s blessing. 

17 Facing p. 614: Clementina entering the drawing room, where Sir Charles and 
her family await her. 

18 Facing p. 685: The Count of Belvedere challenging Sir Charles. 

19 Facing p. 714: The Bishop listening to Clementina’s and Sir Charles’s con- 
versation. 

20 Facing p. 768: Sir Charles greeting Harriet after his return from Italy. 

21 Facing p. 799: Mr. Grevile kneeling and kissing Harriet’s hand. 

22 Facing p. 802: Sir Charles at the feet of Harriet and her aunt. 

23 Facing p. 806: Sir Charles declaring his love to Harriet. 

24 Facing p. 887: The wedding of Sir Charles and Harriet. 

25 Facing p. 918: Sir Charles taking “notice” of Lady L ’s child. 

26 Facing p. 945: Emily’s embarrassment after confessing her jealousy to 
Harriet. 

27 Facing P 959: Sir Charles’s interview with Clementina after her arrival in 
England. 

28 Facing p. 1033: Sir Charles, Clementina, and Harriet in the garden. 





54In his previously cited unpublished bibliography of English fiction Greenough 
describes this edition as being illustrated with three engraved plates. 
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assumed that Cooke’s illustrator, as usual, followed the interpreta- 
tion found in The Novelist’s Magazine. 
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IV 
Conclusion 


With his novels Richardson raised English prose fiction to a 
dignified literary plane. Throughout the remainder of his life his 
reputation was considerable, and by 1762 Pamela had had eight 
authorized editions, Clarissa four, and Sir Charles Grandison three. 
Though all had afforded subjects for artists, Pamela was by far the 
greatest inspirational force; and the many graphic representations 
of the novel are important in demonstrating the contemporary appeal 
of the work and the interpretation Richardson and his admirers gave 
it. The same may be said for the paintings illustrating Clarissa and 
Sir Charles Grandison. 

The contemporary illustrations of Pamela are valuable as literary 
criticism. Through a study of them one arrives at an interpretation 
of the novel that is not that held by most readers of today, and it is 
this erroneous interpretation which is partly responsible for the 
current lack of appreciation, or even sympathy, for the work. Like 
Fielding (and others of good taste), we are too apt to forget that 
Pamela was not the average waiting-maid of no refinement. There 
were few, even in higher circles, who could compare with her in 
manners and appearance and almost none in virtue. Her impeccable 
morality Richardson stressed, for morality was the purpose of his 
novel. Her beauty, dignity, and grace he touched but briefly. Because 
Pamela is a long and tedious novel, it has found few careful readers 
since Richardson’s day, and as a result, the novelist’s important 
references to his heroine’s person have been lost to many. When 
these are ignored, the resulting impression of a gentleman of position 
so in love with a waiting-maid that he marries her is of course con- 
fusing. The novel therefore becomes ridiculous. Yet if one has as 
an aid the illustrations of Hayman, Gravelot, and Highmore, Rich- 
ardson’s total conception of Pamela can be more easily grasped. It 
must be remembered that to the prints by Hayman and Gravelot, 


55Sale, op. cit. 
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commissioned and published by the novelist, Richardson must have 
given high approbation. The paintings by Highmore resulted in one 
of the warmest friendships of Richardson’s life; had he not been 
pleased with their interpretation of Pamela, he would never have 
been able to overcome a prejudice against the artist and make of him 
a confidant. We can therefore be assured that when we view the 
works of these men we are seeing Pamela with the eyes of its author. 

One important aspect of Richardson the artist, brought out viv- 
idly through a study of the illustrations to his novels, is that he was 
a dramatist of high rank. The setting of scenes and the balancing of 
characters within them is one of the qualifications of good drama. 
The same applies to painting and is probably the reason why scenes 
from the drama have been popular subjects for pictures. The best of 
Richardson’s illustrators saw that he, too, possessed the gift of com- 
posing dramatic episodes, that he could depict a scene vividly, effec- 
tively, and with no superfluous details. Thus in the hands of good 
artists the illustrations for Richardson’s novels, for the most part, be- 
came works of art. 

Yet Richardson did not inspire artists of the late eighteenth and 
early nineteenth centuries to any considerable degree. From 1762 
to 1810 only one painting based on a scene from his work is recorded 
—Beechey’s “Clarissa and Mr. Solmes’’ Since the adaptability of his 
novels for pictorial representation had not been lessened, the reason 
for their neglect must be sought in the contemporary attitude toward 
Richardson. Actually, in comparison with other important novels, 
few editions of his complete texts were published; and this compara- 
tive paucity of editions, together with the lack of pictorial represen- 
tations in an age when subjects from the novel were ornamenting the 
London art galleries more and more, leads one to the conclusion that 
Richardson’s reputation had lost its early brilliance. The probability 
is that his works were not read by many artists. Indeed, it is doubtful 
if they had any widespread popularity except with children. Certain- 
ly, if editions are evidence, he was known in America principally in 
abridged form, and perhaps the same applies to his following in 
England. In an abridgment of less than two hundred pages little can 
remain of Richardson’s carefully composed scenes. Such could 
scarcely inspire prints or paintings of artistic or critical value. 
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Thus, with Richardson’s reputation on the wane, the history of the 
illustration of his novels during the late eighteenth and early nine- 
teenth centuries is indeed brief. To the publishers Cooke and Har- 
rison are due the fullest pictorial treatments of his novels, and in the 
plates published in their editions can be seen a similarity of interpre- 
tation of all three works. Passing fast into the realm of unread fiction, 
Pamela, Clarissa, and Sir Charles Grandison appear to have been 
over-emotionalized by illustrators, though, to be sure, in the works 
of Stothard, Burney, and Corbould is still to be found an appreciation 
of the Richardsonian dramatic scene. 









































Hood and Dickens: Some New Letters 
By Atvin WHITLEY 


c= DICKENS at twenty-nine was entering into his great fame 

when, sometime in 1841, he met Thomas Hood, who at forty- 
one had before him four more years of a fluctuating but generally 
successful literary career. Each, of course, had previously known 
something of the other. Hood considered Dickens’ earliest work, the 
Sketches by Boz and Pickwick Papers, vulgar and unpromising,* but 
he changed his tone when Oliver Twist and Nicholas Nickleby re- 
vealed a healthier and more pronounced moral attitude. His earlier 
opinion was ascribed to “illchosen extracts.’ Hood wrote from Ost- 
end to Charles Wentworth Dilke’ on November 7, 1839: “As regards 
Boz, his morale is better than his material, though that is often very 
good; it is wholesome reading: the drift is natural, along with the 
great human currents, and not against them. ... Compared with such 
merits, his defects of over-painting, and the like, are but spots on the 
sun.’ In the Athenaeum, November 7, 1840, he reviewed at some 
length The Old Curiosity Shop, then still in process of serial publica- 
tion as part of Master Humphrey’s Clock. Like everyone else, Hood 
found fault with the artificial framework of the novel, but he waxed 
enthusiastic over the character and sentiments of Little Nell: 


How sweet and fresh the youthful figure! How much sweeter and fresher 
for the rusty, musty, fusty atmosphere of such accessories and their 
associations! How soothing the moral, that gentleness, purity and truth, 
sometimes dormant but never dead, have survived, and will outlive 
fraud and force though backed by gold and encased in steel! * 


Hood in many ways epitomized the Victorian outlook, and thus it 
was that he reacted so positively to Boz’s “wholesome morale”: 


1From a letter of [April 30], 1837, in the possession of Professor Leslie A. Marchand. 
2 (1789-1864), editor of the Athenaeum and a close personal friend of the Hoods. 


8Mrs. Frances Freeling (Hood) Broderip and Thomas Hood (Jr.), Memorials of 
Thomas Hood (London, 1860), II, 41. 


*The Works of Thomas Hood, ed. Mrs. Frances Freeling (Hood) Broderip and 
Thomas Hood (Jr.) (London and New York, 1882-84), VIII, 96. This standard edi- 
tion is cited hereafter simply as Works. 
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We invariably rise from the perusal of his volumes in better humour | ant 
with the world, for he gives us a cheerful view of human nature, and tal 
paints good people with a relish which proves that he has himself a belief 
in, and sympathy with, their goodness. .. . He delights to show Worth in = 
low places—living up a court, for example, with Kit and the industrious 
washerwoman, his mother. To exhibit Honesty holding a gentleman’s Ht 
horse, or Poverty bestowing alms.° to 
Dickens never forgot this appreciative review. He wrote Hood to adc 
thank him, thus beginning their correspondence and laying the basis iets 
for their friendship, and he spoke of it gratefully forever afterwards, wo 
In the preface to the 1848 edition of his novel he wrote: a , 
I have a mournful pride in one association connected with “little Nell” Fe 
While she was yet upon her wanderings, not then concluded, there h 
appeared in a literary journal, an essay of which she was the principal ™ 
theme, so earnestly, so eloquently, and tenderly appreciative of her, and the 
of all her shadowy kith and kin, that it would have been insensibility in Crt 
me, if I could have read it without an unusual glow of pleasure and Cla 
encouragement. Long afterwards, and when I had come to know him ten 
well, and to see him, stout of heart, going slowly down into his grave, I he 
knew the writer of that essay to be Thomas Hood.° nae 
But the admiration, so far as novel-writing was concerned, was un- res] 
fortunately not mutual, and Forster records Dickens’ plan, presuma- if 
bly never fulfilled, of reviewing Hood’s Up the Rhine (published in entl 
December, 1839) for the Examiner: “rather poor, but I have not said viev 
so, because Hood is too, and ill besides:”” had 
On April 13, 1841, Hood told a German friend, Lieutenant Philip righ 
de Franck: “Boz is a very good fellow, and he and I are very good was 
friends:’* Where or how they actually met is unknown, but they notl 
might easily have been introduced by such common friends and busi- eno 
ness associates as William Harrison Ainsworth, George Cruikshank, hap} 
Bryan Waller Procter, Richard Monckton Milnes, William Jerdan, phy 
Thomas Noon Talfourd, the Landseer brothers (Thomas, Charles, 
5Ibid., p. ror. oy 
®The Old Curiosity Shop (Nonesuch Edition, Bloomsbury, 1937), p. viii. 14 
tJohn Forster, The Life of Charles Dickens, ed. J. W. T. Ley (London, 1928), pp. a 
132, 137 f. (This annotated edition of the standard life is cited hereafter simply as oa 


“Forster”) Ley could not locate the review and assumed that it was withheld out of 
kindness; I have found no trace of it. 


8 Memorials, II, 96 f. 
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and Edwin), or others. Many bonds, both literary and temperamen- 
tal, existed between them, and from the beginning their relationship 
was cordial and informal. 

In the Athenaeum, January 22, 1842, Hood returned to Master 
Humpbrey’s Clock with a notice of Barnaby Rudge.* He continued 
to exalt the “amiable tone and moral tendency” of the author, and in 
addition he relaxed his former strictures, however gentle, concerning 
workmanship. He now stressed what he considered the moral of the 
work, for he feared the growing spirit of self-righteous Puritan cen- 
sorship. When Dickens sailed for America in January, 1842, Hood 
addressed himself poetically and with his usual puns “To C. Dickens, 
Esq.;’ in the February issue of the New Monthly Magazine, of 
which he was then the editor. Dickens returned in June, and early in 
the following month Hood—along with Jerdan, Procter, Milnes, 
Cruikshank, Ainsworth, Richard Harris Barham, Frederick Marryat, 
Clarkson Stanfield, Charles and Thomas Landseer, and others—at- 
tended a welcoming dinner at Greenwich which was marked by non- 
abstemious goodfellowship. During the evening a toast to Hood’s 
health led to a spontaneous display of heartwarming affection and 
respect.” 

In the New Monthly, November, 1842, Hood published a long and 
enthusiastic summary of the American Notes in lieu of a critical re- 
view, expressing the highest respect for “the opinions of a writer who 
had proved by a series of wholesome fictions that his heart was in the 
right place, that his head was not in the wrong one, and that his hand 
was a good hand at description. One thing at least was certain, that 
nothing would be set down in malice’? The two were intimate 
enough for Hood to request Dickens’ interest (already engaged, as it 
happened) in a sanatorium appointment for a friend of his friend and 
physician, William Elliot.** ‘They also exchanged social visits, though 


®Works, VIII, 283-90. 10LXIV, 217. 
11Memorials, II, 135-38; Forster, p. 278. 12 Works, VIII, 223. 


13Memorials, Il, 141-44; The Letters of Charles Dickens, ed. Walter Dexter (None- 
such Edition, Bloomsbury, 1938), I, 499. This, the most complete edition of Dickens’ 
correspondence, is cited hereafter simply as Letters. Dr. Elliot, of Stratford, Essex, 


near London, was a friend dating from the years when the Hoods had lived at nearby 
Wanstead. 
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probably not with great frequency, for their paths of life lay far 
apart. In October, 1842, however, Dickens brought Longfellow to 
call, and the bard’s impressions have been briefly relayed by James T. 
Fields: “Longfellow, who called to see him one day . .. with Dickens, 
described the poet to me as a small, thin man, looking very pale and 
worn, not saying much himself, but listening to Dickens with evident 
affection and interest:”* On December 6, 1842, the Hoods gave a 
long-delayed evening party which included the Dickenses, Georgina 
Hogarth, Daniel Maclise, Ainsworth, Julia Pardoe, James Hewlett, 
Forster, the Doctors William and Robert Elliot, and perhaps Procter, 
Barham, John Poole, and Sir Charles and Lady Morgan. 

Though their meetings were relatively infrequent, the two authors 
often corresponded on business and professional matters, but only a 
few of their letters have been preserved or have found their way into 
print. Hood was a thoroughly well-meaning man, but ill health and 
fortune made him petulant and careless in the conduct of his affairs. 
Imprudent and indecisive almost to the point of distraction, he yet 
had the good sense to see that his younger friend could supply most 
of these deficiencies, and during the few years of their acquaintance 
he turned to Dickens for advice on almost every problem of conse- 
quence. The desired counsel appears always to have been given with 
personal consideration and sound judgment. They likewise corre- 
sponded on less personal problems—domestic and international copy- 
right,” literary piracy, the nefarious ways of the “Publishers and 
Sinners”—in which both had a stake. Also referred to is a rather nebu- 
lous but time- and paper-consuming Association for the Protection 
of Literature, which both helped to inaugurate and support. More 
particularly, Dickens tried to aid Hood in his chronic quarrels with 
publishers and, when he had broken with them, in finding new liter- 
ary engagements. In such situations he was completely frank. “There 
can be no doubt in the mind of any honourable man; he wrote on 
September 12, 1843, when Hood was giving up the editorship of 
Henry Colburn’s New Monthly Magazine, “that the circumstances 


14“Thomas Hood? in Some Noted Princes, Authors, and Statesmen of Our Time, 
ed. James Parton (Norwich, Connecticut, 1885), p. 153. See also Memorials, Il, 275. 


15In the New Monthly, August, 1842 (LXV, 583 f.), Hood published Dickens’ 
much-reprinted letter on his activities on behalf of international copyright in America. 
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under which you signed your agreement are of the most disgrace- 
ful kind, in so far as Mr. Colburn is concerned. There can be no 
doubt that he took a money-lending, bill-broking, Jew-clothes-bag- 
ging, Saturday-night-pawnbroking advantage of your temporary 
situation:”*® 

For his part Dickens felt free to enlist Hood’s pen for the relief of 
the destitute children of the popular actor William Elton, and Hood 
duly prepared an “Address,” which was spoken by Mrs. Warner at 
a benefit performance at the Haymarket on August 2, 1843, and later 
sold as a separate pamphlet.’ The two had been publicly associated 
in the previous March, when Hood, along with Forster and Douglas 
Jerrold, attended the Printers’ Pension Fund dinner at which Dickens 
presided.** When Hood made a short visit to Scotland in September, 
1843, Dickens provided letters introducing him as “a personal friend 
... whom I greatly value” to such Scotch notables as Lord Jeffrey, 
Macvey Napier, John Wilson, and D. M. Moir.” On his return Hood 
launched in January, 1844, the last great effort of his professional life 
—Hood’s Magazine and Comic Miscellany. The attendant difficulties 
were many and pressing, and in the baffling complexities of propri- 
etorship, distribution, and finance he often turned to Dickens for ad- 
vice. In the spring of 1844 he fell desperately ill and was forced to 
apply to various men of letters for unpaid contributions. Browning, 
Landor, Bulwer-Lytton, and others responded, and Dickens paused 
amid his own busy life to compose for the May issue a “Threatening 
Letter to Thomas Hood, from an Ancient Gentleman by Favour of 
Charles Dickens;’””* in which he assumed the character of an old Tory 
who decries the innovations of modern times. 

In the pages of his magazine Hood personally reviewed two of 
Dickens’ books. Of A Christmas Carol he wrote (January, 1844): 


16Henry C. Shelley, Literary By-Paths in Old England (Boston, 1906), p. 359. 
17 Memorials, Il, 157-59. 


18Forster, p. 296; Charles Dickens, Collected Papers (Nonesuch Edition, Blooms- 
bury, 1937), Il, 347 f. 


19L etters, I, 539. 
20See Shelley, op. cit., p. 360. 
21H00d’s Magazine, I, 409-14; Dickens, Collected Papers, I, 23-29. 
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If Christmas, with its ancient and hospitable customs, its social and chari- 
table observances, were in danger of decay, this is the book that would 
give them a new lease. The very name of the author predisposes one to 
the kindlier feelings . . . It was a blessed inspiration that put such a book 
into the head of Charles Dickens; a happy inspiration of the heart, that 
warms every page.” 


The Chimes he found (January, 1845) less “happy” than the earlier 
Christmas story, but he praised the “wholesome lessons of charity and 
forbearance:’** The review was one of the last things he wrote. 

Thomas Hood died after a lingering illness on May 3, 1845. Dick- 
ens had left England for Italy in the preceding July. He wrote to Miss 
Coutts from Rome on March 18: 


I also hear privately, that Hood, the author, is past all chance of recovery. 
He was (I have a sad presentiment that even now I may speak of him as 
something past) a man of great power—of prodigious force and genius 
as a poet—and not generally known perhaps, by his best credentials. 
Personally he had a most noble and generous spirit. When he was under 
the pressure of severe misfortune and illness, and I had never seen him, 
he went far out of his way to praise me; and wrote (in the Athenaeum) 
a paper on The Curiosity Shop; so full of enthusiasm and high apprecia- 
tion, and so free from any taint of envy or reluctance to acknowledge me 
a young man far more fortunate than himself, that I can hardly bear to 
think of it. 


Dickens was, in his fashion, faithful to his friend’s memory. Ed- 
ward Moxon asked him to stand as nominal editor of the first col- 
lected edition of Hood’s poems in 1846, but, while professing respect 
and admiration, he declined on conscientious principles.** When he 
published the first instalment of Mrs, Gaskell’s Cranford in House- 
hold Words, December 13, 1851, Dickens felt that the frequent com- 
plimentary references to “Boz” were improper, and he arbitrarily 
changed them all to “Hood.” In a famous scene, then, Captain Brown 
and Miss Jenkyns dispute the relative merits of Rasselas and Hood’s 
Own; the gallant captain is struck by a train while perusing Hood’s 


22 Works, IX, 93 f. 
23]bid., X, 500. 
247 etters, I, 665. 


25]bid., II, 26. For his discouraging advice concerning the public subscription for 
Mrs. Hood and her children see I, 694. 
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Poems; and in her old age, by way of atonement, Miss Jenkyns keeps 
upon her table a copy of “Miss Kilmansegg and Her Precious Leg:’ 
Dickens apologized to the slightly discomposed authoress** who re- 
stored the original tributes to The Pickwick Papers and A Christmas 
Carol when, in 1853, her novel was published in book form. Dickens 
refused to support the projected erection of amonument over Hood’s 
grave in Kensal Green Cemetery, as he wrote to a solicitor on Octo- 
ber 18, 1852: 


I have the greatest tenderness for the memory of Hood, as I had for 
himself. But I am not very favourable to posthumous memorials in the 
monument way, and I should exceedingly regret to see any such appeal 
as you contemplate made public, remembering another public appeal 
that was made and responded to after Hood’s death. I think that I best 
discharge my duty to my deceased friend, and best consult the respect 
and love with which I remember him, by declining to join in any such 
public endeavours as that which you (in all generosity and singleness of 
purpose, I am sure) advance. I shall have a melancholy gratification in 
privately assisting to place a simple and plain record over the remains of 
a great writer that should be as modest as he was himself, but I regard 


any other monument in connection with his mortal resting-place as a 
mistake?" 


The twenty letters from Hood to Dickens which, with one excep- 
tion, are here published in complete form for the first time”* are only 
a part of what must have been a large correspondence. Dickens’ let- 
ters to Hood in reply, with a few minor exceptions,” are not recover- 
able. It is, indeed, remarkable that even this one side of the corre- 
spondence survives, for in 1860 Dickens destroyed his accumulated 
papers of twenty years.*° In the late 1850’s, however, he had sent all 


26]bid., II, 361. 

2Ibid., p. 422. 

28Letters 12 and 17 are published through the permission of the Henry W. and 
Albert A. Berg Collection of the New York Public Library, the remainder through 
the permission of the Huntington Library. The latter group is listed by Franklin P. 
Rolfe, “The Dickens Letters in the Huntington Library? Huntington Library Quar- 
terly, I (1938), 342 f. The one exception, Letter 13, is reprinted from the Memorials 


for the sake of completeness; it is the only one of the printed letters to Dickens of 
which the original is lost. 


29See Letters, I, 481, 491 f., 499; Shelley, op. cit., pp. 359-61. 
800 etters, Ill, 177, 778 f. 
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of Hood’s letters in his possession to the latter’s son and daughter for 
use in the Memorials (1860), where some were reprinted, always in- 
accurately and nearly always only in part. The letters, as here printed, 
throw invaluable light on the last busy years of Hood’s career, and 
for that reason I have annotated them rather fully. They also help to 
define the personal relationships of two men of letters, showing Hood 
turning to his junior for the decisive stability which he himself so pa- 
thetically lacked and Dickens listening sympathetically to one who 
was less fortunate and less endowed, but who was not treated with 
any the less respect on that account. Charles Dickens was not so thor- 
oughgoing a neurotic egotist as biographers have sometimes been 
pleased to paint him. 


I. [November, 1840(?) ]*? 


2 Union Row 
High Street 
Camberwell 
My dear Dickens 

Your kind letter arrived very opportunely, when I was laid up in bed, 
for it served to give me great pleasure in the midst of great pain. I am 
confined, as you know, to slops, but of course had committed some 
excess,—having that Teatotal Gout—the Rheumatism—in my foot. 

As to the Review—as in the Grand Reviews at Coblenz—the beauty of 
the country that was passed over was a sufficient reward. That it was 
written with a kindly feeling towards you, is true: for books which put 
us in better humour with the world in general must naturally incline us 
towards the Author in particular. (So we love Goldsmith for his Vicar 
of Wakefield)—Add something, for the sympathies of the Bruderschaft, 
—and that I felt you had been unfairly used in a certain Critique—* & you 
will have the whole Animus. Yet I was critical too, & found all the faults 
I could pick. 

My opinion of your Works is a deliberate one:—and in spite of an early 
prejudice that Boz was all Buzz. Some illchosen extracts which reached 


81The review of The Old Curiosity Shop, to which Hood refers, appeared in the 
Athenaeum, November 7, 1840. 

The dates supplied in brackets are those suggested by the present writer. In tran- 
scribing the correspondence, superior letters have been dropped to the line and a 
period used, whether the original had a colon, a period, a dash, or no punctuation at 
all under the superior letter. 


382Hood is probably referring to one of the adverse criticisms of Oliver Twist, to 
which Dickens refers in the preface to the 1841 edition of his novel. 
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me abroad,** with the rumour that one of the Prominences was a stage 
coachman & the other a Boots** (what grammar! ) led me to think that 
the Book was only a new strain of Tom-&-Jerryism—which is my aver- 
sion. So strong was this notion, that I did not properly enjoy the Work 
itself on a first perusal, or detect that “soul of goodness in things evil” 
the goodness of Pickwickedness. I afterwards read it several times with 
encreased delight & finally packed off the whole set to a friend, a Prus- 
sian Officer, but English by birth & feeling, that he might enjoy its Eng- 
lishness—to my taste a firstrate merit. 

Go on, and prosper! —and I wish it most sincerely, though no man in 
England has so legitimate a right to envy you, for my circulation is so bad 
that I can hardly keep my hands warm, and I wish I could only get one 
Subscriber, gratis, to my Periodical—an Aguish Remittent. I wish Baily*® 
had a copy of it, with the rest of Hood’s Own!—Amen. 

I am lodging out here partly for the sake of the air & partly to be near 
a skilful medical friend** who is “watching the case’’ But some happy day, 
Lord knows when, I will certainly come, Lord knows how, & see you in 
Devonshire.*" I drop the Terrace, because to me you are a county or two 
distant, so many things as weather, health, & leisure must concur, to allow 
such expeditions. I have not been to Dilke’s for months. Indeed as a do- 
mestic Author, I beat those of Douglas & the Iliad-Home—Homer— 
Homest.—and if ever I go mad—(as you did)—I feel persuaded that I shall 
fancy myself some piece of household furniture—most probably a chair. 

In the meantime I heartily grasp & shake the hand you autographically 
hold out to me, & embrace your friendship with my whole heart. A 
friendship that promises to endure, if from nothing better, thro the mere 
difficulty of falling in, & consequently out, with each other. And yet a 
better friendship than that of the Society of Friends, who are not on 
speaking terms at their meetings. 

By the bye the last time I saw you, I was on a very happy errand, & you 
of course on a pleasurable one—mine to Ostend to fetch home my dear 
children**—yours to Ramsgate or Margate—the two steamers paddling 


88Hood lived abroad from 1835 to 1840. Books were rare, and almost the only 
contact he had with literary England was through the extracts which critical journals, 
such as the Athenaeum, so liberally reprinted. 


84Tony and Sam Weller. 


85A. H. Baily, Hood’s publisher from 1834 to 1839. They severed connections in 
1840, and Hood spent the rest of his life in a suit for restitution of the copyright of 
Hood’s Own and in other suits. 


86Dr. William Elliot. 
37Dickens lived at 1 Devonshire Terrace. 


88In July, 1840. 
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for some time, side by side. May all our approaches be under as happy 
auspices! 

Should you ever take an airing into Surrey, you would be sure to find 
about 100 yards nearer London than the Red Cap, at Camberwell Green, 
a Mr. Robinson’s house in Union Row—and you would be certain to find 
me in it—& to receive literally such hospitality as a Country Mouse can 
afford—viz bread & cheese. The last friend that dined with us had the 


Canary. 
Pray present my Respects to Mrs. Dickens, & believe me Bozitively 
Yours ever very truly 
C Dickens Esqre. Thos. Hood 
II. [{December, 1841 ]*° 
17 Elm Tree Road 
Saturday. 


Dear Dickins [sic]. 

As you are going to America, and have kindly offered to execute any 
little commission for me—pray, if it be not too much trouble, try to get 
me an Autograph of Sandy Hook’s. I have Theodore’s.*° 

Yours very truly 
Thos. Hood. 
My boy does not wait for an answer. 


II. [July 11, 1842]* 
17. Elm Tree Road 
St. John’s Wood 
Monday. 
My dear Dickens. 

Only thinking of the pleasure of seeing you again, with Mrs. Dickens 
on Tuesday or Wednesday, I never remembered till I got home to my 
wife, who is also my flapper, (not a young wild duck, but a Remem- 
brancer of Laputa) that I have been booked to shoot some rabbits,—if I 
can—at Wantage in Berks. A Reverend friend called “Peter Priggins”* 
will be waiting for me, by appointment at his rail-station on Tuesday. But 

89Printed in William P. Frith, John Leech (London, 1891), II, 187. Dickens sailed 
for America on January 4, 1842. 

40Theodore Hook, the humorist, preceded Hood as editor of the New Monthly 
Magazine. 


41Printed in Memorials, Il, 139 f. This letter was probably written on the same 
day as that to Mrs. Elliot (ibid., pp. 135-39) in which he tells of the gala Greenwich 
dinner given to Dickens on his return from America. 


42The Rev. J. T. J. Hewlett (1800-1847), author of Peter Priggins (1841). 
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I must & can only be three or four days absent,—after which the sooner 
we have the pleasure of seeing you the better for us. 

Mrs. Hood thinks there ought to be a Ladies’ Dinner to Mrs. Dickens— 
I think she wants to go to Greenwich seeing how much good it has done 
me, for I went really ill, & came home well. So that occasionally the Diet 
of Gargantua seems to suit me better than that of Pantagruel. 

Well, adieu for the present. Live, fatten, prosper—write, & draw the 
mopuses wholesale thro Chapman & Haul. 

Yours ever me 


Thos. Hood 
C. Dickens Esqre. 


IV. [November, 1842 ]* 
17. Elm Tree Road 
Thursday. 
Dear Dickens. 

Your Cornwall trip** reminded me of a Romance of Real Life which I 
have heard, & may afford you a hint. 

A certain ne te architect was engaged to the Daughter of a wealthy 
market gardener, near town; but during a journey in the West of Eng- 
land was smitten by the extreme beauty of a young lady whom he saw, 
at a first floor or second floor window in a country town—She was the 
daughter of a Surgeon, & was kept a prisoner, almost to her chamber, by 
her father. The Architect thinking her illused became interested in her 
behalf—then desperately in love, & forgetting his betrothed in London— 
ran away with the West Country girl & married her. It soon appeared that 
she had not been under restraint without reason—She was a very pickle— 
spent every thing, & ran her husband deeply into debt—giving him cause 
besides for jealousy. Her husband wishing for children—she at last palmed 
off a baby on him, which was sent to nurse,—till about a year old, when as 
the pseudo Father was passing, or going to the woman’s house he heard 
her beating & rating the little one very harshly. He immediately went in 
& reprimanded her—when in the height of her passion she let slip that the 
brat was none of his & subsequently confessed in explanation that she had 
been bribed by his wife to /end the child, but that “the trick had been 
played off long enough’ Other hints induced him on his return home to 
search his wife’s room for letters,—instead of which, in a drawer, he dis- 
covered a full suit of widows weeds (new) & naturally inferred that he 
was to be got rid of by poison—He accordingly turned off his wife—to 
whom perhaps he made no allowance of money—or probably she became 


43Printed with omissions in Memorials, Il, 179-81. 


44Dickens, Forster, Maclise, and Stanfield were in Cornwall in late October and 
early November. 
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utterly abandoned,—for some years afterwards, a friend, on a tour in the 
West of England, recognized her* working in the Cornish mines. 

The incident of finding the mourning I have used in the National 
Tales—** but the story is true, & some of the parties were known, I believe, 
to my wife’s mother.** The name of the Architect, was Nash,—whether 
the Nash‘ I know not. 

No answer required—Mrs. Dickens says you are very busy or Bozzy— 
both will do. I’m buzzy—in the head, to think of so short a month as Decr. 


will be to Yours very truly 


Thos. Hood 
Of course your American little dog will pirate some English ones bark. 
Try him some day with the first proof sheet of Chuzzlewit. 


*chiefly by her remarkably long & beautiful hair. 


V. October 12, [1842]* 17 Elm Tree Road 


St. John’s Wood 


Dear Dickens. 12. Octr. 


Can you let me have an early copy of the American Notes, so that I 
may review it in the New Monthly?**—Is it really likely to be ready as 
advertised? 

I aim this at Devonshire Place, supposing you to be returned, for with 
these winds tis no fit time for the coast. But your bones are not so weather- 
unwise (for ignorance is bliss) as mine. 


I have had Mr. Goderich [sic] (Peter Parley)*° here disclaiming the 


45In “Baranga” (Works, V, 429), a tale of terror first published in the National 
Tales (1827). 

46Charlotte Cox Reynolds (1761-1848). 47John Nash (1752-1835). 

48Printed in - in Memorials, II, 140 f. Dickens’ reply, dated October 13, has not 
been recovered (see Letters, I, 481). 

49“Boz in America? New Monthly Magazine, November, 1842 (Works, VIII, 
221-37). 

50Samuel Griswold Goodrich (1793-1860), the American publisher, best known 
under the pseudonym of “Peter Parley? was a vigorous opponent of international 
copyright, a cause for which Hood was an active crusader. Dickens’ activities in the 
same interest, especially during his American visit of 1842, are well known. Hood 
had attacked Goodrich in the Athenaeum, June 18, 1842, in one of his series of letters 


on “Copyright and Copywrong” (Works, VIII, 274-78)—a —— of which the . 


latter wrote: “I have often read them [Hood's copyright articles] myself, and 
laughed at them, too, notwithstanding their intrinsic malevolence . . . . Being in 
London, in 1842 I saw Mr. Hood, and suggested to him that there was another side 
to this question, and he offered me the pages of his magazine [the New Monthly] 
for the publication of my views. Yet I did not accept of this” (Recollections of a 
Lifetime [New York, 1856), II, 302 f.). 
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American right to alter English works, and denying the practise. He is 
to address a letter to me—but I doubt whether he can get over the Boston 
Petition’! & Mathews’s comment.®? He came to me with an introduction 
from Grattan,®* once a Colleyflower of literature, now our Consul at 
Boston. Did you notice Grattan’s speech at the Ashburton Dinner** when 
his health was drunk as the Representative of English Literature—where- 
upon he so handsomely dropped all allusion to Authors & Authorship & 
played the Diplomatic? He deserves I think an American Note? I knew 
something of him in Belgium—*‘nothing very pleasant, as far as our inter- 
course was concerned. 

I should have asked these questions by word of mouth,—in Devonshire 
Place—but the weather has kept me in doors. It is no fiction, that the com- 
plaint derived from Dutch Malaria seven years since, is revived by East- 
erly winds. Otherwise I have been better than usual, and “never say die? 
Moreover I have left off Pantagrwelism and take wine. 

Dont forget about the Yankee Notes. I never had but one American 
friend & lost him thro a good crop of pears. He was a son or brother in 
law of Van Buren’s & paid us a visit in England, whereupon, in honour of 
him, a pear tree which had never borne fruit to speak of within memory 
of man, was loaded with 90 dozen of brown somethings. Our Gardener 
said they were a keeping sort & would be good at Xmas, whereupon as 


51While in the United States, Dickens carried to Washington a petition signed by 


Irving, Cooper, and other prominent American authors, pleading for enactment of 
an international copyright law. 


52Cornelius Mathews (1817-1889), American author and journalist, supported 
international copyright. He spoke on the subject at the dinner given to Dickens in 
New York on February 18, 1842; see William G. Wilkins, Charles Dickens in 
America (New York, 1912), pp. 139-47. 


58Thomas Colley Grattan (1792-1864), miscellaneous author and journalist, was 
British consul at Boston from 1839 to 1846. He was Dickens’ cicerone during the 
latter’s visit there in 1842. 


54Lord Alexander Ashburton, as minister plenipotentiary from Britain to the 
United States, successfully concluded a treaty on the north-eastern boundary ques- 
tion in April, 1842. Grattan assisted in the negotiations at Washington. The Times, 
September 26, 1842, pp. 5 f., gives a full report of the dinner given to Ashburton in 
New York on September 1 before his return to England. Grattan spoke grandilo- 
— about the ties which bind the British and Americans together. He judiciously 
skirted the vexing question of copyright: “If, under the auspices of your noble guest, 
and the example which he and his eminent associate in the late negotiation have given 
to the world, no disturbance on questions of political right is to be feared, we — 
still look out for some on questions of international copyright. But I shall not dwe 
on that subject. In the words of a distinguished countryman of mine, Sir Lucius 
O’ Trigger, ‘it is a very pretty quarrel as it stands.” 


55Grattan lived in Belgium from 1828 to 1839, Hood (at Ostend) from 1837 to 
1839. See Memorials, 1, 285 f., 297. 
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our Jonathan was on the eve of sailing for the States we sent him a few 
dozens to dessert him on his voyage. Some he put at the bottom of a trunk 
he wrote to us, to take to America but he could not have been gone above 
a day or two when all our pears began to rot—His would of course by 
sympathy, & I presume spoilt his linen, or clothes, for I have never heard 
of him since. Perhaps he thought | had done him on purpose: & for sartin, 
the Tree, my accomplice, never bore any more pears, good or bad, after 
that supernatural crop. 

Pray present my respects for me to Mrs. Dickens. How she must enjoy 
being at home, & discovering her children after her Columbusing & only 
discovering America! 


lam 
Dear Dickens 
Yours ever truly 
Thos Hood. 


Do you want a motto for your Book?—Coleridge in his Pantisocracy 
days used frequently to exclaim in soliloquy—“I wish I was in A-me-ri- 
ca!” Perhaps you might find something in the advertisements of Old- 
ridge’s Balm of Columbia** or the American Soothing Syrup. Qy. Gin 
twist? 


VI. [November, 1842] 
17 Elm Tree Road 


My dear Dickens. Friday 


Just read the enclosed, & if your voice and interest are not otherwise 
bespoke, it would really oblige me could you give them in favour of 
Mrs. K..57 

Dr. Elliot is a Physician well known & in extensive practise. He brought 
my wife, almost miraculously thro a desperate illness at Wanstead—& my- 
self thro the most dangerous of my attacks in his own house. He & she are 
indeed of those good people after your own heart, & of whose existence 
one might be sceptical but for such living examples. They have been as 
brother & sister to me, & if a man can have two homes my second one is in 
their house. So you see I have good cause to wish to meet their wish in 
this matter—& it may fortunately happen that you are not especially in- 
terested for any candidate. 

You will meet the Elliots one day, if, as I hope you, and Mrs. Dickens 
will spend one sociable evening with us, & a few friends, The Dilkes &c 


56Cyrus and Alfred Oldridge, 1 Wellington Street, in the Strand, manufactured 
a preparation called the “Balm of Columbia’ 

57Dickens was a patron of the Sanatorium at Devonshire Place House, New Road. 
His interest had already been engaged in favor of another candidate by Maria Edge- 
worth (Letters, I, 499). 
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&c. Is it likely you will have an open night for this purpose in the begin- 
ning of next month? 

I called lately in Devonshire Terrace, during a morning ramble with 
Mr. Hewlett. My purpose was chiefly to congratulate you on the success 
of yr. American book, of which privately I have heard the highest com- 
mendations.—I hope you did not dislike the notice in the N.M.M. I could 
not pretend to a review, or to extract much—the dailies and weeklies hav- 
ing sweated your Notes as if they had been Sovereigns. We are all dying 
now for Mrs. Dickens’s notes— 


Our kindest regards to her. Ton 


My dear Dickens 

Yours very truly 

Thos Hood. 
Last week there were some sheets stolen of a work printing at Beaufort 
House—® for the use of a rival publisher. I thought we should havea touch 
of the American system here. Then there are those American Notes by 
Buz advertised from Holywell Street—of course a piracy. It is hard for 
an individual author or Publisher to have to proceed agt. men of straw. 
There ought to be a Literary Association for the Suppression of Piracy— 
a fund subscribed by Authors Booksellers & friends to letters—and of 
which to proceed agt. the very first offender—similar to the provincial 

Associations for the persecution of Felons. Eh?** 


VII. [November 19, 1842] 
17 Elm Tree Road 


Dear Dickens ‘Tewhey. 
Perhaps you did not observe the following in the papers. 


58The place of business (in the Strand) of Charles Whiting, who printed the New 
Monthly Magazine for Colburn (for whom see n. 71). 

5°Very little is known of this “association” for the suppression of literary piracy 
which seems to have grown out of this suggestion on Hood’s part, although hints of 
its formation and progress are to be found in the following letters and in various 
journals, The Athenaeum, November 26, 1842, p. 1016, editorialized on the subject 
of literary po and asked why authors and publishers did not unite to prosecute 
offenders. It seems not unlikely that Hood either wrote the passage or personally 
suggested it to Dilke. The Literary Gazette, May 20, 1843, pp. 337 f., reports that 
there was held on May 17 at the Messrs. Longmans’ an initiatory meeting for the 
formation of an Association for the Protection of Literature, at which Dickens 
presided. The announced objects were “to provide against the infringement of copy- 
rights—to obtain improvements in the laws connected with literature—to prevent 
the importation and sale of foreign editions of English books in our colonies and 
elsewhere—and to adopt other measures much called for by the past and present 
condition of authorship and publication” 
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Dr. Imray pubd. a Cyclopedia of Popular Medicine intended for do- 
mestic Use—sometime in 1841.°° 
In May 1842 Tegg** brought out a Cyclopedia of Medicine intended 
for Domestic Use, of 502 pages of which 384 copied verbatim from Im- 
ray. His Honour the Vice-® satisfied himself of the piracy by reading the 
Chapter on Cholic—& granted the injunction.** 
After Teggs insolence about Copyrights & Authors, this fact ought to 
be published as widely as me 
I sounded one or two Booksellers ore 4 about the association, & 
oddly enough, on seeing Longman Junior, G. P. R. James®* had been 
there just before on the very same subject—& Longman showed me a 
paper in which the plan was sketched. So I said what you & I thought of 
It, & offered to cooperate. 
No answer required. 
lam 
Dear Dickens 
Yours ever truly 
Thos Hood. 
C. Dickens Esqre. 


Vill. [November, 1842] 
17 Elm Tree Road 
St. Johns Wood 


My dear Dickens. Monday 


Will the 6th. of Decr.** suit you to spend an evening with us—? If you, 
or Mrs. D, should happen to be engaged, we will name another date, to 
get sociable on. 

I ought to tell you of two remarks from two Publishers, but to one ef- 


60The earliest edition of Keith Imray’s Cyclopaedia that I can trace is dated 1842, 
but Hood is drawing on a newspaper account, such as that in the Athenaeum, No- 
vember 19, 1842, p. 993, which gives the date as 1841. 

61Thomas Tegg (1776-1845), a publisher of questionable methods whom Hood is 
thought to have satirized as Thomas Twigg in his novel, Tylney Hall. 

62The Vice-Chancellor, Sir Lancelot Shadwell. 

68Unfortunately, Tegg won his case; the injunction was dissolved, and Imray 
made to pay the costs (Athenaeum, December 31, 1842, p. 1136; Times, December 24, 
1842, pp. 6 f.). 

$4In 1837 Tegg had issued his Remarks on the Speech of Sergeant Talfourd, 
adversely criticizing the attempt of Talfourd, whom Hood supported, to strengthen 
the copyright laws. 

65The novelist (1799-1860). 

6This long-delayed evening party, planned as early as July (see Letter 3), seems 
actually to have taken place on December 6. 
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fect—viz, that, in reference to the proposed association for the defence of 
Copyright, the Authors being most interested ought to pay Double!!! 
How fond they are of profitable practical jokes! 

Yours ever truly 


C. Dickens Esqre. Thos. Hood 
IX. [December 1, 1842] 

17 Elm Tree Road 

St. John’s Wood 

Thursday 

My dear Dickens 

“The more the merrier”—*" which I suppose is the reason of such a 
mob of mourners at an Irish Funeral. 

Many thanks therefore for your friendly additions to our little edition 
of a party. We shall be most happy to see Mrs. Dickens’s sister (who will 
perhaps kindly forego the formality of a previous call from Mrs. Hood) 
and as to Maclise I would rather be introduced to him—in spite of Mason 
on Self Knowledge—than to myself. Pray tell him so much—& give him 
the “Meet?” 

I fancied one day that I saw coming out of your house a younger 
Brother®* who dined with us at Greenwich—would he object to come 
with you?—but I will not suggest, Mrs. Hood having just desired me to 
send you the enclosed, which you must consider, on both sides, to 
comprehend. 

Yours ever truly 


Thos. Hood 
C. Dickens Esquire. 


X. December 26, [1842] 


Decr. 26th. 
Dear Dickens 


As you are so busy the following advt. in todays Herald®* may escape 
your notice. 


"Dickens had written on November 30 (Letters, I, 491 f.), asking permission to 
bring his sister-in-law, Georgina Hogarth, and his friend, Daniel Maclise, the painter, 
to the Hoods’ party. 

68 Alfred Dickens. 


6°] have not seen the Morning Herald, but the literary piracy of which Hood 
speaks must have been perpetrated in 1842. Master Humpbrey’s Clock ceased serial 
publication on November 27, 1841, but a tenth edition, even of a piracy, could 
hardly have been issued the same year. Furthermore, the work was almost certainly 
an American importation—one of “Peter Parley’s” many unauthorized borrowings 
from standard English authors. 
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Now Ready. Tenth Edition 1s/. 
Parley’s Library Vol 1. contains every incident in Master Humphrey’s 
Clock—the whole of the Curiosity Shop & Barnaby Rudge. 
Cleave Shoe Lane Fleet Street Lee & Haddock printers Craven Yard 
Drury Lane. 

All good wishes from us all to you all. Just setting off to spend a few 


days at Dr. Elliots Stratford. Yours very truly 


Thos. Hood 


XI. [1843 (?)]" 
private 17 Elm Tree Road 
Saturday 
My dear Dickens./ 

I send you a letter I wish you to lay before the Association. I do not 
care to be a Committeeman, but feel convinced there was a juggle. There 
are plenty of the trade would object to me, for I have published what I 
thought of them. Colburn” as likely as any, who on the publication of 
my last Copyright Letter attempted to call me to account for writing in 
the Athm.” I had all along told him I should write there & had done so, 
till then without an objection. 

I understand Baily intends to call a number of Booksellers to give 
their interpretation of our agreement. Let him. I hardly think the Court 
or the Jury will take their verdict. 

I am unpopular with the “Publishers & sinners”’* (that’s my emenda- 
tion of the Gospel—) because in advocating their rights I have not for- 
gotten their neighbors: So be it—amen. 

As to Baily I mean if my lawyers will let me—perhaps if they won’t— 
to plead my own cause in spite of the legal proverb. I should like to cross 
examine one or two, of the Pubs & Sinners. But I have such proofs of 
fraud I fear he will not come into Court. 

As to the society they knew that you & 1 & Dilke should pull together, 
in the Committee. However I can act as a Free Lance—help the society 
if I see fit, & if not, like an Irish Partisan I’ll co-operate against it. In the 
mean time it seems to me that they have declared for the Integrity with 
a sneaking kindness towards the Teggrity of Literary Property. 


70Part of the last paragraph is given in Memorials, Il, 176. 

71Henry Colburn (d. 1855), publisher, and proprietor of the New Monthly Maga- 
zine, which Hood edited from September, 1841, to August, 1843. The two men 
quarreled frequently. 

72Hood had written for the Athenaeum for thirteen years. He is referring here to 
his two letters in that journal, June 11 and June 18, 1842, on “Copyright and Copy- 
wrong” (Works, VIII, 259-82). 
78Hood called American literary pirates “Republicans and Sinners” (ibid., p. 273). 
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Goodbye. Hope you are all too well as usual. We are just so well that 
we might be better, which is very well for us. 

I am aware of all your kindness about Colburn. Someday—I don’t know 
when, we will meet I don’t know where, & go thro I dont know what, 
on that subject. In the meantime good bye, & God bless you all, & hang 
the Aristocrats French or English, who do not prefer Charles Dick—to 
Charles Dix."* Mrs. Hood is gone to the Girlery (pronounced gallery) of 
The Freemasons Hall to hear, see, & eat & drink all she can. I cannot 
spare time or money for the arts tho I love them & the Professors—& 
particularly Stanfield’® for coming uninvited the other night. I shall 
believe hereafter in Godsends & windfalls. Is he really a son of Mrs. 
Inchbald’s—she who produced, you know, “Nature and Art”? Forster is 
a good fellow too, seeing that while Dilke roasted Colburn Forster would 
baste him:—"* quenching the burning shame of the Tuft Hunter,”’ with 
the cool atrocity of Cavendish."* Who knows but that as Lord Lennox 
found himself a Shoberl,—a Shoberl might fancy himself a Neale? Since 
that first affair, & the second, who but must believe in Transmigration— 
of a lord into his own Hack—& a naval writer into a shark. A great Pub— 
into any little reptile you like—or don’t. TH 


XII. [1843 (?)] 
17 Elm Tree Road 
Dear Dickens. Tuesday. 


I have not been able till now to thank you, for doing all that was right 
and kind, as to the Association. 


™4An allusion to the barely concealed piracies of Dickens’ popular works; see 
Forster, pp. 321 f. 


"Clarkson Stanfield (1793-1867), the painter, a close friend of Dickens. 

‘éDilke consistently roasted Colburn and his “puffing” advertising practices in 
the pages of the Athenaeum, but where Forster basted him I cannot discover. 

Hood had resigned as editor of the New Monthly partly because of a quarrel 
over Lord, William Lennox’ three-volume novel, The Tuft-Hunter. Colburn pub- 
lished the book in February, 1843, arranging to have it appreciatively reviewed in 
the New Monthly for the same month. Lennox was guilty of gross plagiarism from 
Scott’s Antiquary and Hood’s own Tylney Hall, as a bitingly sarcastic reviewer in 
the Athenaeum (probably Dilke himself) proved by parallel quotation (February 25, 
1843, pp. 178 f.). Indeed, Hood went so far as to — that Lennox was not the 
true author of the novel at all, and he pointed the finger of suspicion at Frederic 
Shoberl, Colburn’s right-hand man. See Letters of Thomas Hood from the Dilke 
Papers in the British Museum, ed. Leslie A. Marchand (New Brunswick, New Jersey, 
1945), pp. 86-88. 

"81 cannot discover the point of this allusion to William Johnson Neale’s 
Cavendish, or the Patrician at Sea, first published by Colburn and Bentley in 1831 


and reissued in 1841. It seems that someone besides Shoberl was guilty of repre- 
hensible ghost-writing. 
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If you remember the arrangement of bodies at the first meeting, at 
the lower end of the table were the Publishers Longman, Murray” & 
Colburn, but off from the rest by Dilke, and I think Turner.*® The 
proposition originated with that Trio. I do not believe Murray, whose 
Father is the only gentleman, in the line, I have met with.* I have 
already told you about Colburn & my Copyright letters in the Athe- 
naeum, & as to Longman, considering that when the idea of such a 
Society occurred to me, I called and proposed the thing to him (a com- 
pliment not impaired by Mr. James having anticipated me) I feel war- 
ranted in saying that he has shown himself deficient not only in the 
courtesy of a gentleman, but the common civility of a ‘Tradesman. 

By way of experiment I sent to the Printer an announcement of the 
association—coupled with the bare fact of my retirement from it—& he 
has suppressed it. Confirmation strong as holy writ of my impressions 
both as to him & a section of the Society, which has only now to order 
a seal, with a motto from Rolla’s address to the Peruvians.—“Such Pro- 
tection as Vultures give to Lambs—covering & devouring them:’* 

And so ends a matter, for the present, which annoys me but little on 
personal grounds, for I trust I can afford, in fame at least, to be unpopu- 
lar with a few booksellers.—but oh the littleness to which some human 
souls reduce themselves.—as if Heaven would not have room for us all. 

Well,—Good bye & God bless you all, 

Yours fraternally, 
T. Hood 


XIII. [July 26, 1843]** 
17, Elm Tree Road, 
St. John’s Wood, 


My dear Dickens, Wednesday. 

Make any use you can of my name, or me, for the purpose you men- 
tion.** I would add my purse, but unluckily just now there is nothing in 
it, thanks to B———.®® 


79John Murray (1808-1892), of the famous publishing house. 

80Unidentified. 

81Hood’s only recorded encounter with the elder Murray was not pleasant. He 
approached him as a possible publisher of the first series of Whims and Oddities in 
1826 with a letter of introduction which Lamb had obtained from Barron Field. 
Murray rejected the book, and Hood did not take his refusal lightly. 

82From Sheridan’s Pizarro, II. ii. 

88Printed directly from Memorials, II, 157 f. 

84William Elton, the actor, was drowned on July 19, 1843. Dickens headed a com- 
mittee to relieve the seven destitute children; see Letters, I, 530-34. 

85Baily. 
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Many years ago, when I wrote theatrical critiques for a newspaper,”* 
I remember pointing out a physiognomy, which strongly prepossessed 
me in favour of its owner, as indicating superior intelligence. It was that 
of poor Elton, who was then undistinguished amid a group of dramatic 
nebulae. The name brought him vividly to my memory, along with the 
scene of the tragedy, which is familiar to me. In fact I once passed in 
very calm weather between the two Fern Islands, on one of which was a 
lighthouse, and the man in charge, possibly the father of Grace Darling, 
waved his hat to us. 

How touching that description in the newspapers of the two children, 
prattling unconsciously of trifles, whilst the vessel was going down 
under them! 

I have been intending to write to, or call on you, but besides B——— 
v. Hood, I have been ill, and in consequence, my article for this month 
is not yet finished. That will be a sufficient excuse with you for my non- 
attendance to-night at the Freemasons’ Tavern. But it is of the less con- 
sequence as my feelings being so entirely in unison with yours in this 
matter, you will be able to speak not only your own, but those of 

Yours ever truly, 
Thos. Hood. 


XIV. [September 11, 1843 ]* 
17 Elm Tree Road 
St. John’s Wood. 


My dear Dickens. Monday. 

I have made up my mind to be off this week to Dundee, thence to 
Edinbro, & home by Leith, 

Will you therefore oblige me with a line of introduction to Lord 
Jeffrey & Professor Napier—** with both of whom I believe you are 
intimate. I may be able to write an occasional review in the Edinbro.* 
I believe Mrs. Hood told you I had an idea of reviewing Chuzzlewit— 
but I have resolved to have nothing to do with the N. M. M. under the 
present management,—& for certain reasons, I cannot well do it in the 
Athenaeum” but might in the Edinbr. 


8¢Hood was the dramatic critic of the Atlas from its inception on May 21, 1826, 
until about August of the same year. I have not traced any pertinent review. 


87Printed in part in Memorials, II, 164 f. Hood resigned as editor of the New 
Monthly and went to Scotland for a brief vacation in September, 1843. 


88The note to Macvey Napier (September 12, 1843) has been preserved (Letters, 
I, 539). 
8°Hood presumably abandoned this idea; see Memorials, II, 169. 


°°An obscure statement, but Hood seems to have broken a long connection with 
Dilke and the Athenaeum. 
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I long to have a talk with you on matters in general, & but for the 
other trip should have taken a day at Broadstairs on purpose, for we 
have never yet had a regular gossip—or comparison of “Notes:’ 

Hurst® told me the other day Colburn had left Broadstairs, for he did 
not like it. Perhaps he met you in his walks. 

He is going to bring out my papers in two volumes, with Leach’s [sic] 
designs—*? for I told him if he did not now, I should by & bye have some 
books of my own coming out. 

The Elm Tree Poem is coming out per se, illustrated by Harvey.** 

I have two other Poems, planned some time since, rather favorite sub- 
jects, and to be illustrated, like the German ones, Fridolin—The Song of 
the Bell—The Fight with the Dragon &c.® I think these would be likely 
to suit Chapman & Hall.®* 

I suppose you got my long letter the other day,—directed to Broad- 
stairs.— 

Goodbye & God bless you all says 

Yours ever truly 
C. Dickens Esqre. Thos. Hood 


XV. [October 19, 1843]*° 
17 Elm Tree Road 


My dear Dickens. ney 


I called twice on you today, wanting a word of knowledge, perhaps, 
& advice from you. 


*1Henry Hurst, the publisher. 

®2Colburn published in December, 1843, the Whimsicalities, A Periodical Gather- 
ing, composed of Hood’s contributions to the New Monthly while he was editor. 
John Leech (1817-1864), the celebrated comic artist, did the illustrations. 

*8The projected separate publication of “The Elm Tree” (Works, VIII, 177-94), 
which had originally appeared in the New Monthly, September, 1842, was never 
fulfilled. William Harvey (1796-1866), the engraver, had in the past illustrated 
Hood’s works, notably The Dream of Eugene Aram (1831). 

®4An obscure statement; I cannot identify the “two other Poems’ “Fridolin” refers 
to Schiller’s “Gang nach dem Eisenhammer; which Hood adapted as “The Forge” 
in the New Monthis, July, 1843 (Works, VIII, 291-307). “The Song of the Bell” is 
Schiller’s “Lied von der Glocke? but I can find no trace of any treatment of it by 


Hood. Schiller’s “Kampf mit dem Drachen” had become “The Knight and the 


Dragon” of Hood’s Up the Rhine (ibid., VII, 139-49). 

*5Dickens’ publishers. 

9A few lines are given in Memorials, Il, 176 f. After his break with the New 
Monthly, Hood looked for new engagements; he sought to enroll himself as a con- 
tributor to Ainsworth’s Magazine, and, presuming that William Harrison Ainsworth, 
the novelist and publisher, was himself no longer associated with it, he wrote to the 
publishers, Cunningham and Mortimer. Ainsworth, however, still occupied the 
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Your report of Cunningham & Mortimer, added to Barham’s*’ who 
says that they placed a blank ee before him to fill up with his own 
terms, induced me to ask them if they would like me as a Contributor. 
I heard from Cunningham to say Mortimer was absent & today got the 
enclosed.®* 

Now you told me that Ainsworth was out of the Editorship—Barham 
asked Mortimer, who said Ainsworth was not Editor,—they had none— 
& Hurst of Colburn’s told me that Ainsworth had not been editor for 
months,—but it was reported that Blanchard” was Editor. All this makes 
Ainsworth’s note a very odd one. 

It seems to me as if Mortimer, the money’d man? is going to withdraw 
—& Cunningham, Ainsworth & Blanchard are to carry on the Mag—& are 
anxious to make use of me.*°° At any rate the terms won’t do—& I do not 
like the aspect of things. Blanchard is very much in with Colburn, 
Patmore,’™ & the Marlboro Street”? gang. 

My notion is to see Mortimer tomorrow & know the rights of it—to 
decline the thing—& reopen an old arrangement with Bentley.*** Mor- 
timer will be there at 10 A.M. 

I have had it proposed to me by a man with means to start a new 
one.’ It is rather tempting for I have never had fair play in the N. M. M. 
& think I could do something—if left alone to do it. 

But my present object is to ask whether you know any thing of the 
Ainsworth affair, & to have your view of it. 

I called on my return from Scotland but could not catch you. I was 
delighted with Edinburgh—but unluckily it was vacation time & the 
Professors Napier & Wilson were absent. But I had the pleasure of dining 





editorial chair and on October 19 cordially offered “the highest terms the magazine 
can afford’ See S. M. Ellis, William Harrison Ainsworth and His Friends (London, 
1911), Il, 70. 

97R. H. Barham (1788-1845), author of The Ingoldsby Legends. 

98A insworth’s letter of October 19, given in Ellis, op. cit., II, 70. 

99Samuel Laman Blanchard (1804-1845), the sub-editor. 

100The status of the magazine was not stable. Ainsworth had written: “Indeed, I 
may mention confidentially that there will, ere long, be a dissolution of the firm of 
C. and M.: but this will not affect the Magazine, or its arrangements: Ainsworth sold 
his magazine shortly thereafter to Mortimer but remained the editor. 


101Peter George Patmore (1786-1855), author and journalist, associated with 
Colburn in the New Monthly Magazine. 

102Colburn’s publishing house was located at 13 Great Marlborough Street. 

108See Letter 16. 

104Negotiations were already under way for the inauguration of Hood’s Magazine, 


which began publication in January, 1844. Succeeding letters deal with the attendant 
difficulties. 
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with Lord Jeffrey, at Craigcrook, who sent his love to you—& spent a 
very happy evening with Moir,—delighted with him. Tom Junior 
accompanied me. I am much the better for my trip in various ways. 

Today in passing thro Lincolns Inn Fields I called on our friend 
Forster & was shocked to hear he was very ill—but could not make out 
exactly how—for they said he had undergone an operation—& his com- 
plaint was rheumatic. I shall call again tomorrow on him. 

My wife is doubtful whether her answer to Mrs. Dickens, about the 
new Dilke,’ ever reached its destination—for another note, posted at 
the same time & place, did mot. 

If you can conveniently—two or three lines will help me in making 
up my mind. 

—A propos of Colburn’s—the result shows that from the beginning the 
Patmore Shoberl & Williams’ trio had resolved on being sub-over 
Editors—& that if I had not resigned I should have been resigned. God 
bless you—Jane joins in kind regards. 


Yours ever trul 
Thos. Hood 
C Dickens Esqre. 
XVI. [October 26, 1843]*°* 

17 Elm Tree Road 

St. John’s Wood 

Thursday. 
My dear Dickens. 


I only received Bentley’s answer last night—he “feels obliged by the 
offer I was so good as to make, but has not the remotest idea of making 
any alteration with regard to the Editorship of that publication” 

A gentleman who has just left me says that Lever told him that Bent- 
ley had quarrelled with four of his writers (including Lever himself). 
Are the Publishers & Sinners going to write as well as edit their own 
Periodicals? 

Look at today’s Herald under the head “Marlborough Street—” Col- 


105H[ood’s son, aged eight. 


106Charles Wentworth Dilke’s grandson and namesake, who was to be the second 
baronet and his grandfather’s biographer, born on September 4, 1843. 


107Probably D. E. Williams, author of The Life and Correspondence of Sir Thomas - 


Lawrence (1831). 

108A fter the episode referred to in the previous letter, Hood applied directly to 
Richard Bentley (1794-1871), oo of Bentley’s Miscellany, for the supposedly 
vacant post of editor. Bentley, however, had not forgotten an occasion in 1840, when 
Hood had failed to fulfill a contract to contribute, and rejected his offer in a curt 
note, 
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burn at the Complaint of Colonel Davison,—Another charge of fraudu- 
lent agreements!—*°* and Mr. Shoberl the “Managing Man’ 

I was very glad the other day to receive a few lines from Forster 
though written in bed. I have been trying vainly to get to him—& have 
no messenger. 

As for myself—I don’t feel damped through yet—perhaps I shall be 
able to start a literary cab [?] of my own. 

Yours very trul 


Thos. Hood 
C. Dickens Esquire. 


XVII. [December (?), 1843] 
17 Elm Tree Road 


Monday. 
My dear Dickens. 


You will have wondered at not hearing from me; but the truth is after 
receivg your note, about Chapman & Hall, it struck me, that in case the 
arrangement for my Magazine was completed I ought to throw my new 
ballads into the periodical.” 

As you will see by the enclosure, the Magazine is to be—*"* I shall still 
publish the Elm Tree as I proposed but not so soon as I intended—& C & H 
may not think a single one worth their attention. I have had quite as 
much—& a bittock [?]—to do as fits my powers, you will suppose, and 
am still hard at work. 


I am besides in all the anxieties of my Trial with Baily which comes on 
this week. 


Make Tom Pinch turn Author, and Pecksniff become a Publisher. [ 
have done my collected papers in 2 vols—for Colburn. Much I shall get 
by them now. 

All our loves. 


Yours very truly 
C Dickens Esqre. Thos. Hood 


109] have not seen the Morning Herald, but the Times, October 26, 1843, p. 7, 
carried the news. Colonel Davison applied for a summons against Colburn for 
detaining the manuscript of his Travels in India, which the latter had undertaken to 
issue. Colburn and Shoberl appeared in court and gave various reasons for not 
having published. Mr. Justice Hardwick found he could not adjudicate in so compli- 
cated a case and dismissed the complaint. See Margaret Oliphant, William Black- 
wood and His Sons (Edinburgh and London, 1897), II, 356. 

110See Letter 14. 


111Perhaps Hood enclosed the prospectus of Hood’s Magazine (Memorials, Il, 
186-89). 
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XVIII. [January, 1844] 
Devonshire Lodge 
New Finchley Road 
St. John’s Wood 
(Just two or three doors short of the 
turnpike beyond the Eyre Arms)** 
Dear Dickens 
I send you a copy of the Mag."** There is a dead set against it I suspect 
in the trade for not a showboard is to be seen nor will they put it in 
their windows. It was ready on Saturday morning but there was a sto 
got up & told at all the shops we asked at that it would not be ready till 
Saturday Night or Monday—H. Cunningham said he had been told so 
at the office which was false but Chapman & Hall said the same tho they 
had had a parcel sent them in the morning! 
Colburn has refused three letters addressed for me to his care—& they 
came to me endorsed “not known to Mr. Colburn” [;] this is so dirty a 
trick I have advertised it.1** 


What a set they are. Yours very truly in haste 
Thos. Hood 
All good wishes from us to you all.—I am often at 1 Adam St." if you 
should be that way. 


“No connexion with the Scavangers.’ 


XIX. [April 1, 1844]*° Devonshire Lodge 


New Finchley Road 
St. John’s Wood 


My dear Dickens. Monday. 

I cannot say how delighted I was to learn from my friend Ward™ 
that you had promised me a little “bit o’ writin” to help me to launch 
afloat again.’?* It has been a cruel business & I really wanted help in it: 


112The Hoods moved into Devonshire Lodge immediately after Christmas, 1843; 
hence Hood doubtless felt it necessary to give specific directions. 
118The first number, officially published on Monday, January 1, 1844. 


114See his verses in Sir Charles W. Dilke, The Papers of a Critic (London, 1875), 
I, 60; I have not been able to trace their original appearance. 


115The business office of the magazine. 
116Printed with omissions in Memorials, II, 201-203. 


117Frederick Oldfield Ward, a close friend, who installed himself as an unpaid 
sub-editor of Hood’s Magazine when Hood fell ill in the spring of 1844. See Dickens’ 
letter to him of March 26, Letters, I, 587. 


118See note 21. 
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or I should not have announced it—knowing how much you have to do. 
I am certainly a lucky man & an unlucky one too—for Spottiswoode is 
far better than the first promise of Flight."*® By the bye I have heard one 
or two persons doubt the reality of a Pecksniff—or the possibility—but 
I have lately met two samples of the breed. Flight is most decidedly 
Pecksniffian—as Ward says he is so confoundedly virtuous. After telling 
two parties he was going to fail his brother who is a partner corroborating 
—after excusing himself from giving me up the stock for his debt to 
me, as he had promised because it would be preferring one creditor—he 
turned round & said he was not only not going to fail but had never said 
so! On the back of this he now says if all will not take a composition 
there will be a friendly fiat. He cried to Ward, & begged him to get him 
a situation of only a guinea a week as he was a ruined man—& then served 
a writ—not a summons—on Ward for 18 Copies we had had of the back 
stock!—less than £2. And then when Ward went to settle this, Flight 
said Pecksniffishly—-Now Mr. Ward, let me ask in the whole of our 
intercourse on this business have I behaved in any way inconsistent with 
what you think is right & proper. Why said Ward I really cannot think 
how you could reconcile to your conscience to say & do—so & so. 

Conscience—said Flight—Sir, I have lived too long in the world to be 
a slave to my conscience! Was not this capital? 

Just let me know by a single line per eel how much space I shall 
leave for you,—as I will leave the first sheet open—not to hurry you. 

I hear that you are going to learn on the spot to eat Italian macaroni.’”° 
For God’s sake take care of the Malaria—I am suffering still from a touch 
of the Dutch pest, 10 years ago. Last week I dined at Tom Landseer’s*** 
& was taken so ill on the road home, walking, I was obliged to get a 
policeman to assist me—& after all I suspect he thought it a strange case 


119This letter and the following refer to the proprietary status of Hood’s Magazine. 
There were evidently two proprietors involved: from the very beginning a querulous 
person named Edward Gill Flight (a less obtrusive brother, “T? Flight, was a silent 
partner) and, somewhat later, Andrew Spottiswoode. Hood discovered late in Jan- 
uary that Flight was thoroughly dishonest and had “engaged in the speculation 
without sufficient means to carry it on—having been tempted by the goodness of the 
speculation, and hoping to scramble through it” (Memorials, II, 195; see also Oli- 
phant, op. cit., II, 366). During February disputes about non-payment forced a 
delaying reshuffle of printers and, in the end, confined Hood to his bed for four 
months. A settlement was somehow reached, for the magazine continued publication; 
Flight withdrew, whether under pressure or voluntarily, and Hood came to an 
understanding with the more respectable Spottiswoode, the Queen’s Printer, who 
had gained the additional recommendation of Dickens’ personal esteem (Letters, I, 
587). Eventually an action for £100 was entered against Flight. 


120Dickens was preparing for his Italian journey. 
121Thomas Landseer (1795-1880), the engraver. 
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of drunkenness—the Gent. having all the use of his faculties—but unable 
to walk without support. 

Mrs. Hood unites in kind regards to yourself & Mrs. Dickens. Our new 
house is in a road that is a nice drive when you take an airing. verb. sap. 

Yours very truly 
Thos. Hood 

How is Forster? I heard lately that he was ill again. 

C. Dickens Esqre. 


XX. [May, 1844]? 
Devonshire Lodge 
New Finchley Road 
uesday. 
My dear Dickens/ 

I must write at last, in lieu of coming as I have hoped, leaning on a 
hanker, for day after day—but a severe course of influenza, with a strong 
cough, has so shaken the little physical power I possessed, that I can 
hardly stand, & certainly cannot go, without a go-cart. I have indeed had 
a foretaste of dying, in a terrible shortness of breath at night. I never felt 
touched in the wind before, but know now that I have lungs. What a 
comfort! A propos to which let me again cry to you to beware of the 
Italian malaria. My ten year old marsh malady has throughout aggravated 
the other by aguish chills & fitful fever. And what’s worse it isn’t catch- 
ing, so that you can’t give it to any one you don’t like. 

But for this Influenza I should certainly long ere this have had an 
outfluenza to grasp your hand & thank you for your great kindness, which 
I feel the more from knowing by experience how many obstacles there 
must have been in the way of it. Thanks to that & similar backing I shall 
now, I think turn the corner,—and in the meantime the pinch has not 
only shown me, in a very gratifying way, the sincerity of some younger 
friends, but has procured me an accession of new ones, quite enough to 
console & compensate for the defection of certain old Pecksniffian ones. 
For example Ward who has slaved for the Magazine like an enthusiastic 
sub-Editor. 

Your paper is capital—I had been revolted myself by the royal run- 
ning after the american mite, & the small-mindedness of being so fond of 
an unmagnified man, or child.’?* I cannot understand the wish to see a 
dwarf twice. 


At Coblenz’* I saw two—natural Curiosities for they were Brothers, ~ 


122Printed in part in Memorials, II, 203-205. 


128In his “Threatening Letter” Dickens had deplored the recent vogue of General 
Tom Thumb and had predicted a “rapid increase of dwarfs? 


124Where Hood lived from 1835 to 1837. 
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—one about 4o years old—not at all deformed except that his face was a 
little large in proportion—he was a clerk in the war office, & frequented 
an ordinary at the Hotel near me—where he had a miniature set of plates 
knife & fork &c. His brother was a flower & miniature painter at Dussel- 
dorf, & looked like a child, for he wore a straw hat, little frock coat, & 
his hair in long curls down his back. But he was manly enough to be 
found locked in a room, with some one, to fight a duel about a lady! I 
think neither of them was taller than my Tom, then three years old. 

The two Queens henceforward ought always to look thro the wrong 
ends of their telescopes & opera glasses. 

I have arranged matters with Spottiswood & hear a very good account 
of him. A very bad one of Flight. He has withdrawn a cross action agt. 
me: but I have to sue for my money—no mite to me—nearly £100. He 
offers 2s/3d in the pound—& if all be true was insolvent when he under- 
took the Magazine. Once more, accept my thanks, & believe that I am 
deeply sensible of your kindness, and as largely obliged as helped by it. 
I long to see you & have a gossip on things in general: but cannot say 
when I shall get abroad. Give our kind regards to Mrs. Dickens—is she 
to go Romeing with you—& have a row (pronounce it roe) with you in 
a Gondola?—I am 

My dear Dickens 
Yours ever very trul 
Thos. Hood 

By the bye—as Chuzzlewit approaches its end did you ever say any 
thing to P. Napier about the Edin. Review??** It was unlucky I did not 
see him, or I could have spoken myself. My reason for reminding you 
of this is that the Athenaeum is closed against me—'** whereof when I 
see you. 

jhe se made the acquaintance of a Doctor Alex. Blair, a great 
friend of Professor Wilson’s—**" do you know him? 


125See note 89. 
126See note go. 


12TAlexander Blair, of Birmingham, was indeed a great friend of John Wilson; 
his name appears on nearly every page of the latter’s biography. 














Notes and Documents 


A Quaker’s Curse — 
Humphrey Norton to John Endecott, 1658 


ne Old and New England persecuted the early Quakers with 
systematic and sanguinary ferocity. In Massachusetts Bay the 
tempo and intensity of persecution mounted toa quick climax. There, 
within five years of the first Quaker’s arrival, four were hanged for 
blasphemously claiming an inward light, a direct revelation of the 
Holy Spirit. Many of the Quakers accepted their fate with martyr- 
like resignation; indeed they sometimes heaped coals of fire upon 
their persecutors’ heads by manifesting towards them a spirit of 
Christian love that appears almost incredible. 

After reading of such saintly and heroic behavior, particularly in 
the accounts written from the Quaker point of view, one comes al- 
most with relief—certainly with understanding—upon an instance in 
which a Quaker reacts towards the persecuting authorities with a 
burst of quite human indignation and calls down the wrath of Heaven 
upon them. Such instances are not numerous in the Acts of the Quak- 
er Apostles, despite the allegations of pro-Puritan historians. But 
neither are they as exceptional as some pro-Quaker writers would 
have us believe. The curse of Humphrey Norton upon Governor 
John Endecott, reprinted here from a contemporary newspaper, is 
notable as one of the most elaborate and formal examples of a 
Quaker’s curse. 


Humphrey Norton was one of the first “publishers” of Quakerism 


1The controversy over whether the early Friends in Massachusetts Bay were lions 
or lambs has been going on for nearly three centuries. To sample the debate at three 
different periods, see John Norton (The Heart of N-England Rent, Cambridge, 
Mass., 1659) versus George Bishop (New England Judged ... by .. . the Spirit of the 
Lord, London, 1661); George E. Ellis (“Treatment of Intruders and Dissentients by 
the Founders of Massachusetts, Lectures ... on Subjects Relating to the Early His- 
tory of Massachusetts, Boston, 1869) versus Richard P. Hallowell (The Quaker In- 
vasion of Massachusetts, Boston, 1883) ; Clifford K.Shipton (“Puritanism and Modern 
Democracy; The New England Historical and Genealogical Register, Cl (1947), 
189-90) versus Henry J. Cadbury (“Letter from the Past, No. 95) Friends Intelli- 
gencer, CV (1948), 625-26). 
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in Essex.? In 1655 and 1656 he was in London, disbursing a Quaker 
fund collected “for the service of Truth,’ i.e., for the support of men 
and women traveling in the ministry at home and beyond the seas.* 
While in London he wrote a letter to George Fox, then in prison in 
Cornwall, proposing to offer himself to Oliver Cromwell “body for 
body” if the latter would set Fox free to continue preaching the 
Quaker message. On hearing of this offer, the Protector is said to have 
asked his Council: “Which of you would do so much for me, if I 
were in the same condition?’””* 

In June, 1657, Humphrey Norton sailed for New England in the 
Woodhouse, that extraordinary Quaker Ark which crossed the At- 
lantic without chart or compass and with no sailing directions except 
those vouchsafed by the Holy Spirit.’ Landing in friendly Rhode 
Island, he set out on a preaching tour that was to bring him ultimate- 
ly face to face with Governor John Endecott, who had sworn to pro- 
tect Massachusetts Bay from the horrid contagion of Quakerism. 
Twice in his travels Humphrey Norton was taken up in Plymouth 
colony; twice he was flogged and banished by the sons of the Pilgrim 
Fathers.* At the hands of the ultra-Puritan settlers of New Haven he 
had worse treatment: for three weeks in midwinter he was impris- 
oned in irons without fire or candle, then whipped, branded on the 
hand with an H (for heretic), fined £ 10, and banished." 


2“T he First Publishers of Truth”: Being Early Records ... of the Introduction of 
Quakerism into the Counties of England and Wales, ed. Norman Penney (London, 
1907), P- 97: 

8William C. Braithwaite, The Beginnings of Quakerism (London, 1923), p. 235. 

‘The Journal of George Fox, ed. Norman Penney (Cambridge, Eng., 1911), I, 245- 
46; Braithwaite, p. 236. 

5See the log of this voyage—as much a religious as a nautical record—in James Bow- 
den, The History of the Society of Friends in America (London, 1850), I, 63-67. 

*At Plymouth in June he directed some “railin —— to Governor Prince and 
John ps sg in which he revealed an impressive git or aapeeeeen. Here is a sample: 
“The anguish and pain that will enter thy veins will be like gnawing worms lodging 
betwixt thy heart and liver. When these things come upon thee, and thy back bow 


down with pain, in that day and hour thou shalt know to thy grief that prophets of _ 


the Lord we are, and the God of vengeance is our God’ James Thacher, History of 
the Town of Plymouth (Boston, 1832), pp. 122 ff. 1 am indebted for this reference to 
Professor Henry J. Cadbury. Cf. Records of the Colony of New Plymouth, ed. Na- 
thaniel B. Shurtleff (Boston, 1855), III, 139-40, 149. 

tJoseph Besse, A Collection of the Sufferings of the People Called Quakers (Lon- 
don, 1753), II, 196; Bowden, I, 95-96, 99-103. 
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It was early in July, 1658, that he arrived in Boston with John 
Rous, a Barbadian Friend. He had fair warning: inhabitants told him 
of a law, recently passed, that any Quaker who appeared in the col- 
ony should be whipped and banished, and that any who dared to 
come back should lose his right ear. Nothing daunted, Humphrey 
Norton put his head into the lion’s mouth. He attended the “Great 
and Thursday Lecture;’ delivered by his namesake, the Reverend 
John Norton, most truculent of Quaker-baiters. He heard a blister- 
ing diatribe against his own people: a wicked and blasphemous gen- 
eration. Humphrey Norton could not be still. He stood up in the 
midst of the congregation and called its attention to the contradiction 
in a religious ministry which in the same breath worshiped God and 
slandered His children. 

Before he had gone far, outraged pewholders hustled him and his 
companion out of the meetinghouse and haled them before the mag- 
istrates. Failing to fasten a charge of blasphemy upon them, the court 
satisfied itself with sentencing the two Friends to be imprisoned and 
whipped under the anti-Quaker law of October 14, 1657. Norton 
and Rous requested an appeal of the sentence to England. This was 
summarily denied, and the two men were taken off to the gaol and 
the whipping-post. Hardly had the blood dried on their backs before 
an order was issued that, if they refused to work, they should be regu- 
larly whipped twice a week. On the second day after their first flog- 
ging, they were each given fifteen lashes. Two days later they were 
released.® 

While still in prison, on July 16, 1658, Humphrey Norton had ad- 
dressed a letter to Governor Endecott, solemnly warning him against 
carrying out that provision of the law which called for the amputa- 
tion of ears: “. .. of this take warning from the Lord God?’ he wrote, 
“that in the day wherein thou begins with that bloody Work of dis- 
membering, the cry of blood will enter into thy house, and the curse 
of God will be more grievous to thy heart for so doing, then all the 
Earth can add thee comfort?” 

Four weeks after the release of Norton and Rous, the latter was 


8Bowden, I, 111-14, 118-21. 


*Humphrey Norton to John Endecott, July 16, 1658, in Humphrey Norton, New 
England’s Ensigne (London, 1659), p. 107. 
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back in Boston. He quickly found himself incarcerated with two 
other Friends, Christopher Holder and John Copeland, all three con- 
demned to lose their right ears. The hangman carried out the sangui- 
nary sentence on September 16, and then, so a Quaker chronicler 
remarks, “slunk away as a Dog that is discovered sucking the Blood 
of a Lamb’ The judicial surgery completed, one of the victims antici- 
pated Humphrey Norton’s imprecation, seasoning his words, how- 
ever, with a charity that was to be absent from Norton’s: “They that 
do it Ignorantly, We desire the Lord from our Hearts to forgive 
them; but for them that do it Maliciously, Let our Blood be on their 
Heads: and such shall know in the Day of Account, that every one 
of these Drops of Our Blood shall be as heavy upon them as a Mil- 
stone:”*° 

Humphrey Norton was some fifty miles away, in New Plymouth 
or Rhode Island, when news of the bloody work reached him. Now 
he felt moved to pronounce the curse of God with which he had 
threatened John Endecott a few months before. He poured out his 
indignation in a letter which has the fierce rhythm of an imprecatory 
psalm, and dispatched it post-haste to the Governor. The text of the 
letter was made public in Boston and the city and its environs shud- 
dered with horror at the Quaker’s impious presumption. Or was it 
with anxiety lest his prophecies come true? 

Taking notice of the stir his curse had created, Norton presently 
addressed an open letter to Governor Endecott and the Reverend 
John Norton. “Friends; he commenced disarmingly, “I heard a 
great noise about a little Note I writ to J obn Indicot after the Breth- 
rens Ears were cut; be it known unto you, that it was only unto such 
as sits in counsel to shed innocent blood, with such as votes them up, 
and upholds them therein, who deserves the greatest curse of all 
Crimes?’ Let those who read the paper, he suggested, with a touch of 
boastfulness, compare it with the Puritan legislation against Quakers 
“and consider how much ever any of you have seen or heard us 


troubled at it; and I having sent forth but one few lines, wherein is - 


10George Bishop, New England Judged, p.73; Besse, II, 189. Cf.the legendary curse 
of Quaker Thomas Maule upon Nathaniel Hawthorne’s ancestor, which formed the 
starting-point of The House of the Seven Gables: “The Lord will give him blood to 
drink? 
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laid upon them that which is but their due, and see how the Beast 
roars as if he were wounded in his secret parts . . . and mind you 
Reader, whether their Curses or ours is of more force... and whether 
in all ages it was the innocent or the guilty who cried out, Help, O 
men of Israel, help?”™ 

Little more is heard of Humphrey Norton after this. We know 
only that he was back in England in 1659, that he published his New 
England’s Ensigne in that year and also collaborated with George 
Fox, John Copeland, and John Rous in another exposé of New- 
England persecution, The Secret Workes of a Cruel People Made 
Manifest. 

So far as I know, Norton’s curse has never been reprinted since it 
appeared in an English newspaper in 1659. Embedded in a letter from 
an anonymous correspondent in Charlestown, Massachusetts, it was 
published in the Publick Intelligencer, Communicating the Chief Oc- 
currences and Proceedings within the Dominions of England, Scot- 
land, and Ireland, Number 165 (February 21-February 28, 1659), 
pp. 251-53. The passage was kindly called to my attention by Mr. 
Godfrey Davies and is reprinted from a volume of this and other 
newspapers in his possession. Mr. Davies has observed that news from 
the North American colonies was relatively sparse in the newspapers 
of the period. He suggests that this particular note may have been 
printed to cast discredit upon the Quakers in England, who were cur- 
rently, though illogically, identified in the public mind with the 
unpopular Army.” 


New-England, Charls -Town. Dec. 24. 1658. 


In a general Feavorish visitation amongst us, many precious ones have 
been taken oy Hons us, but the Lord stirring up the whole Country to 
seek him of his Mercies, we are lately in a more healthy condition; how it 


11New England’s Ensigne, pp. 106-107. The materials in this book were put to- 
gether in February, 1659, while Norton was on the high seas. Their arrangement is 
somewhat chaotic, this letter being printed before the letter of July 16, mentioned 
above. In the light of the discovery of the imprecatory letter, however, it is clear that 
this open letter refers to that “little Note” and is therefore the third in a series of three 
letters to Endecott. The author of the article on Humphrey Norton in D.N.B., who 
did not know of the curse, was misled into thinking that the first and third missives 
were part of a single letter, dated July 16, 1658. 


12Cf. Godfrey Davies, “The Army and the Downfall of Richard Cromwell? Hunt- 
ington Library Bulletin, Number 7 (April, 1935), 145 ff. 
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fareth with you we know not, I can assure you, your condition is both 
frequently and seriously by us commended unto the Lord. 

The Lord is pleased sadly to have many amongst us to be infected with 
that worse then disease of the Plague, the distemper of the Judgment 
commonly called Quakerism; a generation of persons who labor to un- 
dermine all that of God, ingraven in the hearts of all religious ones, to sus- 
pect inward and outward both to Magistrates and Ministers. Their Ten- 
ents run as high as horrible Blasphemy, refering more unto their Spirits 
within them, then unto God’s Spirit in the holy Scriptures; Some among 
them, tis more then probable, do improve diabolical delusions unto be- 
witching to their Apostacy, as one Humphrey Norton, who is about 50 
miles distant from us, what his Spirit is, | thought meet to give you in a 
Copy of a kind of a Letter he sent to our present Governor some three 
Weeks since; The Lord I trust will help your Authority to consider how 
consistent the Toleration of such persons is with the Subsistance of a Land. 
But I beleeve they are better known to you, though more felt in our little 
Commonwealth, I do hope the Lord will recover some who are entangled 
by them; you may hence be excited to help us with your prayers. Our 
Courts have made very strict Lawes against them, as upon their first com- 
ing and conviction to whip them; on second coming, to cut off one ear, 
which though executed, hath not deterred them; whereupon our Court 
hath lately made a Law, That if any come amongst us, they are to be ban- 
ished upon pain of death;’* which I hope will make them shie in coming 
amongst us. 


The Quakers Letter to the Governor of New-England 


Accursed are thy Rulers, thou Town of Boston, for they are become the 
High Priests servants, and hath cut the Saints right Ears. 

Accursed are thy Teachers for they are of the ‘Troop of Robbers, which 
murder in the High-way by consent. 

Accursed are thy people, who votes up and consents unto their actions, 
of bloodshed, murder and cruelty. 

Accursed is that Counsel, that sits to shed the blood of the Innocent, as 
hath been done in thee. 

Accursed is thy Governor, who past the sentence against his own soul, 
he being forwarned of it in expresse words from me. 

Accursed is that Hangman that did it, as he is called so is his Name, he 


is Servant to the Devil, one of his familiar Spirits (his name in the Hebrew 


Tongue is Abaddon) and his Master which first cast them into prison, and 
now hath caused him to cut their Ears, must be bound in that Lake of ob- 
livion for a thousand years, his name there shall rot, and his posterity 


18This law was passed on October 19, 1658. 
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shall perish, his Government is accurst, he rules in the unrighteous power 
and sheds blood for reward, cursed are his upholders in this very thing, 
his days upon earth is heaviness, Leprous is his Life, the cry of blood pur- 
sues him day and night, and that issue can never be cured; In his House let 
his days be as Sodome, and buried in his blood as Gomorrah, and they that 
consent and partake with him as the Inhabitants of the same Land Meroz, 
that Monsterous Beast, woe be unto him. 

Cursed be the Tongue, that takes pitty on him, for he pittied not his 
own Soul, neither shewed he mercy to the Saints of the most High. 
Double give him to drink for what he hath done. The righteous Soul 
loaths his Life, yea, and the righteous Spirit cries for vengeance to be 
taken on him sevenfold. Let not the earth be suffered to drink up his 
blood, but let it rot in his breasts, as an untimely birth: Vengeance for 
evermore is thy reward thou Manslayer. The irresistable curse swallow 
thee up for evermore. Pitty is past away from thee, mercy nor remission 
thou canst not have, for the Sentence of sore irresistable vengeance, is 
gone out against thee in this very day: Witnessed unto by his Servant 
who is thy just Judg therein Humphrey Norton. The curse of God rest 
upon thee Job. Indicot, for my brethren and Companions sake, the curse 
of God rest upon thee, thy deeds shalt thou answer for, as sure as ever 
thou consentedst to that deed, thou Son of a Murtherer. 

Lucifer, thou cursed Bird, who dares attempt to say thou speakest from 
Heaven, get thee down into the lowest Lake, thou Lyer; for within the 
gates of Hell is thy habitation. 


Let this Letter be delivered with care to the 
hands of John Indicot, Governor of 
Boston, so called, haste, haste. 


FREDERICK B. ToLtes 








































Steele, Charles King, and the Dunkirk Pamphlets 


poss a copy of what appears to be a very rare pamphlet, 
possibly unique, was called to my attention." Its title-page reads, 
A Letter to the Right Honourable Charles Earl of Hallifax, @c. 
Printed in the Year, 1714. It is a small sewn pamphlet of quarto size 
with eight numbered pages. Its contents consist of a letter to Lord 
Halifax, dated Friday, December 17, 1714 and signed by Charles 
King (pp. 3-7); a statement dated December 16 and signed by the 
Reverend John Broughton (p. 8); and a letter to Halifax dated 
December 17 and signed by Steele (p. 8). The impression is conveyed 
by the rarity of the pamphlet and its appearance and contents that 
possibly only a few copies were privately printed for circulation 
among a small group of readers. 

As far as Steele is concerned the value of the pamphlet lies in the 
fact that through his own testimony the ideas of Charles King are 
revealed as the source of the technical data Steele used in the pas- 
sages on foreign trade and shipping in his pamphleteering on the 
subject of Dunkirk. Interesting, too, is the information given on the 
early background and training of the obscure writer King, whose 
thinking and writing and enterprise seem to have exerted so consid- 
erable an influence on commercial relations between England and 
France during several decades of the eighteenth century. 

In my annotation of the Steele letter, therefore, a statement of the 
new facts about King will take precedence over that aspect of it 
bearing directly on the Dunkirk pamphlets. 

The situation which King wished to air in print seems to have 
been as follows: The Earl of Halifax, who had been recently (Oc- 
tober 13, 1714) appointed a commissioner of the Treasury in the new 
regime, had used his influence to secure for King the appointment 


11 am indebted to the alertness and kindness of Chloe Siner Morgan (Mrs. William 
Thomas), who noticed the pamphlet in the uncatalogued Augustan Collection in 
the Indiana University Library and sent me a transcript; to Miss Doris Reed in 
charge of the Collection; and to the University for an interlibrary loan of the 

amphlet and permission to write about its contents. A persistent search through 
ibrary catalogues and bibliographies has not brought to light another copy. 
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of a commissionership in the Customs of Scotland. The appointment 
was made in recognition of King’s contribution to the pamphlet 
press which in 1713 had presented the Whig case against the pro- 
posed commercial treaty with France in the Peace of Utrecht, spe- 
cifically his papers written for The British Merchant, a periodical 
sponsored by Halifax and Stanhope, and admittedly of weight in 
the defeat by the Whig Opposition of the Bill of Commerce. King’s 
name appeared in the list of appointed commissioners on December 
9, 1714;” but within a week, it appears from the date of the Letter 
to the ... Earl of Hallifax, his past had been investigated by persons 
motivated by zeal or malice, and his fitness for the position questioned 
on the grounds that he had been bred a papist and that his brother, 
Lieutenant Edward King, had been executed as a conspirator in the 
Assassination Plot against William in 1696.° King was using this 
pamphlet to defend his reputation, to express regret that the judg- 
ment of Halifax had been called in question, and to beg that his 
name be stricken from the Commission. 

The one fact about King hitherto recorded with certainty is that 
in 1721, as a minor official of the Treasury, he collected, ordered, and 
edited the scattered papers of the British Merchant, added charts and 
data to verify their contents, named their various authors, and re- 
called to mind the history of the occasion for which they were 
written in 1713-14. Printed in three pretentious subscription vol- 
umes,‘ The British Merchant or Commerce Preserv’d helped to keep 
alive for sixty-five years public opinion antagonistic to free trade 
with France. Lord Sunderland, First Lord of the Treasury in 1721, 
ordered, at great cost to the Government, a set of the books sent to 
every parliamentary borough to be read by the inhabitants and to 

Historical Register (London, 1717-38), Il, “Chronological Diary? 29. A new list 
with another’s name substituted for King’s was issued on December 22; ibid, p. 30. 


8See John Oldmixon, History of England during the Reigns of King William... 
George 1... (London, 1735), p. 141 for the facts concerning Edward King’s trial 
and execution in March, 1696. 


4The British Merchant; or, Commerce Preserv’d. By Mr. Charles King, Chamber- 
Keeper to the Treasury, and late of London, Merchant. Printed by John Darby. 
1721. 3 vols., octavo. Volume I dedicated to Lord Sunderland; II to William Pul- 
teney; III to Paul Methuen. The original periodical, The British Merchant, Nos. 
1-103, twice weekly, August 7, 1713, to July 30, 1714, was edited by Henry Martin 
(d. 1721) with contributions from a group of London merchants including King. 
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each of the colleges and halls in the universities.’ Its “most unim- 
peachable exposition of mercantilist thought’’® continued to be in- 
fluential in second and third editions in 1743 and 1748." Thus Charles 
King had no little responsibility for preserving the ideas of early 
eighteenth-century protectionists in a book whose authority re- 
mained unassailed until 1786. Then, sponsored by the younger Pitt, 
a new commercial treaty with France—which until that time had 
been considered impracticable—put an end to the prohibitions and 
restrictive duties which had existed for a century. It also, inciden- 
tally, vindicated Defoe’s liberal and enlightened views on reciprocal 
trade with France, expressed in The Mercator, 1713-14, which had 
served as mouthpiece for the Tory Ministry and rival periodical to 
the British Merchant. 

This public letter to Halifax, which King wrote in 1714, gives a 
general outline of his life, palpably honest and especially interesting 
in the details of his early training as a merchant. He was born in 
1682. His father was a Catholic and his mother became a convert 
after their marriage. At the age of thirteen, in 1695, he was put to 
school ia Holland to learn the Dutch and French languages and, 
when seventeen, was apprenticed to a merchant in Holland. In the 
following three or four years he travelled to the West Indies and 
thence to Naples, continuing in Italy, Holland, and Flanders before 


5Great Britain, Public Record Office, Calendar of Treasury Papers, 1556/7-[1728) 
(London, 1868-89), [V1], 155. Minuted August 17, 1722. 


*Ephraim Lipson, The Economic History of England (London, 1929-31), III, go. 


The British Merchant: a Collection of Papers Relating to the Trade and Com- 
merce of Great Britain and Ireland, First Published by Mr. Charles King ... 2nd 
edition. London. For C. Marsh and T. Davies. 1743. 3 vols., 12mo. The British 
Merchant. Containing the Sentiments of the Most Eminent and Judicious Merchants 
of the City of London, Concerning the Trade and Commerce of These Kingdoms. 
3rd edition. London. For Tho. Osborne. 1748. 3 vols., 12mo. (Incomplete copies of 
both editions are in the Jefferson Collection at the Library of Congress). There were 
two French translations: (1) Francois Véron de Forbonnais, Le Négociant Anglois, 
ou Traduction Libre du Livre intitulé: The British Merchant, Dresden and Paris. 
1753. 2 vols. (copy at the Huntington Library) and (2) a translation published in 
Amsterdam in 1755. A translation in the Dutch language appeared in 1728 (copy at 
Trinity College, Dublin). 


8An analysis of Defoe’s thought expressed in The Mercator or, Commerce Re- 
trieved and elsewhere is given by John Robert Moore in an excellent historical 
survey of the Dunkirk question: “Defoe, Steele, and the Demolition of Dunkirk? 
The Huntington Library Quarterly, XIII (1950), 279-302. 
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returning to England. His traitor brother he had scarcely known. 
In 1704 he abjured the Roman Catholic religion and became a com- 
municant of the English Church. It is apparent that besides Lord 
Halifax he could count among his friends with influence General 
Stanhope, “who honoured me with his Friendship,’ and Charles 
Talbot, Duke of Shrewsbury, “who honoured me with the name of 
Charles: Shrewsbury, it will be remembered, was also a Catholic 
convert to the Established Church. Between 1704 and 1712 or 1713 
King established himself as a London trader and merchant of sub- 
stance, for towards the end of the war he suffered at the hands of 
French privateers the loss of nine thousand pounds. It was at this 
time of his impoverishment, when he might have been vulnerable 
to temptation, that he withstood an offer from the Tory Ministry to 
assist with a herring fishery project he believed inimical to the in- 
terests of the Dutch ally. His help was sought by Whig, publicists 
during the controversy on Anglo-French trade in 1713: “in a par- 
ticular Manner, I employ’d my Pen to vindicate the Trade of the 
Nation, as is well known to your Lordship” (a reference doubtless 
to his papers in the British Merchant); and “I have been inform’d 
my Writings on that Subject have been made use of to good purpose 
in the House of Commons” (the debates in the summer of 1713, when 
the Whig opposition succeeded in voting down the trade clauses of 
the peace treaty). 

The signed statement by John Broughton, Cambridge M.A., 
Vicar of Kingston-on-Thames and Chaplain to the Duke of Marl- 
borough, bears testimony that about ten years before he had been 
instrumental in converting “Charles King of London, Merchant, 
who remains a faithful Member of this Church?’ 

The editor of Steele’s Dunkirk pamphlets and his papers upon that 
vexatious subject is tempted to cry out as Steele finally did: “I have 
mentioned Dunkirk till I am sick: There are three pamphlets dealing 
exclusively with it: The Guardian paper No. 128 of August 7, 1713, 
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The Importance of Dunkirk Consider'd (September 22, 1713), and © 


The French Faith Represented in the Present State of Dunkirk (July 


See Mr. Steele’s Apology for Himself and His Writings, Dedication to Walpole, 
in Tracts and Pamphlets by Richard Steele, ed. Rae Blanchard (Baltimore, 1944), 
p- 280. 
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2, 1714).’° Steele’s position was that at the close of the war with 
France, in 1713-14, the fortifications and the harbor of this strategic 
French port were a menace to international peace and to English 
trading and should be destroyed. This view was not original with 
him. It was held not only by his party and by the mercantile and ship- 
ping interests of both parties but by the Queen’s Tory ministry who 
were negotiating the Peace. The Treaty of Utrecht, signed the last of 
March, 1713, provided that within the space of five months France 
should raze the fortifications and destroy the sluices of the harbor. 
Steele from time to time voiced the general uneasiness of public opin- 
ion, when, as the months passed, not only were the provisions of the 
treaty not carried out but delaying tactics of France served to conceal 
her strengthening of the harbor facilities. 

It was a many-sided question, then and for years to come, and 
Steele by no means had a grasp of all of its issues and ramifications. 
He undertook, however, to make two points, which in statement 
were fairly clear, if over-simplified. First, a flourishing Dunkirk was 
a military threat: in case of a sudden rupture with France the harbor 
might easily provide a place for the refitting of enemy ships and the 
making of sea armaments. The port from which not so many years 
before the Pretender had sailed in an attempted invasion might again 
further his hostile movements; indeed, in July, 1714, when the third 
pamphlet was written, he and his abettors were under grave suspi- 
cion. The demolishing of Dunkirk, both fort and harbor, would 
remove the military power of France, sympathetic to his designs, 
several hundred miles away. Steele was writing at the close of a long, 
bitter struggle when nerves were jittery, and he was not alone in 
believing that the Hanoverian succession continued to be in danger. 
Second, as to the “trading question”: during the war English ship- 
ping had suffered great damage from the port of Dunkirk, which 
had been used as a point of observation and a covert for French 


ey also in The Englishman, 1713-14, Nos. 1 (Oct. 6), 5 (Oct. 15), 18 (Nov. 
14), 31 (Dec. 15), 57 (Feb. 15); and Vol. Il, 1715, No. 44 (July 22). In the pamphlets: 
The Crisis, 1714 (Jan. 19); A Letter . . . Concerning the Bill for Preventing the 
Growth of Schism, 1714 (June 3); and Mr. Steele’s Apology, 1714 (Oct. 22). On 
March 15, 1714 Steele introduced in the Commons a motion (which was voted 
down) that the report be heard of engineers and officers who were at Dunkirk to 
note the progress in the demolition of the fort and harbor. 
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privateers preying upon English merchant ships. It could be used to 
annoy traders in peace as in war, and it could be injurious to several 
branches of English foreign trade. Steele’s views on the demolition 
of Dunkirk, it is obvious, were inseparable from his views on the 
inevitability of economic rivalry with France. 

Charles King, London merchant of practical training and experi- 
ence, who himself had suffered from the war, was a knowledgeable 
and probably a willing collaborator in those portions of the Dunkirk 
pamphlets dealing with trade. He undoubtedly supplied the passages 
describing the littoral of English waters and the continental harbors 
and navigable rivers available for trading. He was called upon to 
marshal the arguments against the view, voiced in Sieur Tugghe’s 
memorial for the Dunkirkers in 1713, that the preservation of the 
harbor and the use of Dunkirk as a free port would be reciprocally 
beneficial to England and her erstwhile enemy. And it is not unlikely 
that he was the informant who in 1714 kept Steele abreast of develop- 
ments in Dunkirk and provided the map used in his pamphlet as 
concrete evidence of the “faithlessness” of France.” Is it at all sur- 
prising to find that Steele’s ghost writer turns out to be the editor 
of The British Merchant?* 

In his trouble in December, 1714, King may have turned to Steele, 
who conceivably advised this method of exoneration and authorized 


11King’s hand can be seen, I believe, in a portion of the Guardian paper, pp. 95-97; 
in The Importance of Dunkirk Consider’d—the passage begining “the Port of Lon- 
don? pp. 101-104, and “In Answer to the Sieur Tugghe? pp. 105-109; and in The 
French Faith, pp. 260-263, which is a verbatim repetition of pp. 101-104 of The 
Importance, and pp. 263-267. Page references are to Steele’s Tracts and Pamphlets. 

12Although King’s reward in 1714 was not a place in the Customs of Scotland, 
something, not given in the records, was probably found for him. In the reorganiza- 
tion of the Treasury in April, 1717, when Stanhope was made First Lord and Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, King was appointed Chamber roy (Chamberlayne, 
Magnae Britanniae Notitia for 1718, p. 53). He was retained through the office of 
Sunderland from March, 1718, to April, 1721; but by 1722 Walpole, the successor of 
Sunderland, had replaced him with another appointee (Chamberlayne, op. cit. for 
1723, Pp. §04—printed in 1722). As “late Chamber Keeper” he was receiving a ro 


bounty from time to time as late as March, 1731 (Great Britain, Public Record - 


Office, Calendar of Treasury Books and Papers, 1729-(1745] (London, 1897-1903], 
(II), 22). A manuscript letter of King’s is extant dated Brompton, May 25, 1725 [to 
Lord Chancellor King?] accompanying a copy of the British Merchant. He states 
that it had been said “that ye fewer there were Printed the better, because it Con- 
tain’d many Secrets of our Trade wch if Transmitted to Foreign Parts might do us 
Hurt” (Naylor Collection in the University Library, University of London). 
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him to make known his part in the writing of the pamphlets. Steele’s 
reputation as a party journalist who had done his full share in the 
cause of the Hanoverian succession was then at its peak. And after 
all, these pamphlets were esteemed as an expression of a widely-held 
point of view on foreign trade and as strong propaganda against 
delay in carrying out the Dunkirk clauses of the Treaty of Utrecht. 
King’s statement reads: 


To this Mr. Steele desired me to add, that those parts of his writings, 
which represent the Importance of Dunkirk, are owing to his Corre- 
spondence with me; and he is so Ingenuous as to say, he only varied the 
Stile in them and in confuting the Sieur Tugghe’s Assertions in his 
Impudent Memorial. (p. 4) 


The pamphlet concludes with Steele’s letter: 
To the Right Honourable 
Charles Earl of Hallifax, &c. 
St. James’s Street, Dec. 17, 1714. 
| LORD, 
am extremely concerned to hear that your lordship suffers some 
Importunity to the Disadvantage of Mr. King. 

I have had particular Experience of his Zeal for the Service of his 
Country, as having consulted him, and depended upon his Skill and 
Knowledge in Maritime Affairs, in setting forth the Importance of 
Dunkirk with Relation to England. And all [omission? ] a long Series of 
Conversation and a great Trust in him, I ever observ’d him much warmer 
in the Cause than, 

My Lord, 
Your most Devoted, most 
Obliged Humble Servant, 
Richard Steele. 


Rar BLANCHARD 
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Articles and notes contributed to The Huntington Library Quarterly 
should be typewritten on standard-size paper, double-spaced, with gen- 
erous margins. Prose argon which exceed six lines in length should 
be single-spaced, without quotation marks and without indentation, 
unless the quotation begins a paragraph. Verse quotations of more than 
two lines in length should be single-spaced and centered. Footnotes 
should be numbered consecutively throughout the article and indicated 
in the text by superior figures. ‘They should appear at the bottom of 
the page (or, if the writer prefers, all together at the end of the article), 
single-spaced, the first line indented, — by the superior figure. 

In matters of form the Quarterly follows the University of Chicago 
Manual of Style (10th ed.; 1937) and in spelling it follows the pre- 
ferred use in Webster’s Dictionary (2d ed., unabridged; 1937). 

In quoted matter, unless there is strong reason for retaining the type 
peculiarities of the original, it is desirable to expand contractions, lower 
superior letters, substitute “v” for “u” (or vice versa), “j” for “i,” “w” 
for “vv,” etc., in accordance with modern usage. Greek should be trans- 
literated, and long quotations in Latin,Greek, or other foreign languages 
should be translated. If desirable, the original language may be repro- 
duced in footnotes. In every case clarity, both in typography and 
language, is the aim. 

The ordinary citation of a book includes the author’s name, the 
title of the book, place and date of publication, volume and page num- 
bers. The title is underscored to indicate italics. [Example: V. S. Clark, 
History of Manufactures in the United States (New York, 1929), I, 
38-43.] The title of an article in a periodical or continuing series should 
be inclosed in quotation marks athena by the title of the periodi- 
cal. [Example: Isaac Lippincott, “Industrial Influence of Lead in 
Missouri,” Journal of Political Economy, XX (1931), 695-715.] If the 
work is an edited one, the title should be followed by the editor’s 
name. [Example: Speeches, Correspondence and Political Papers of 
Carl Schurz, ed. Frederic Bancroft (New York, 1913), I, 55-57.] For 
a work lacking pagination, use the signature instead of page references: 
Sig. A3’. If a work cited is in_a series, the name of the series, inclosed 
in quotation marks, followed by the serial number, if given, should 
precede the place of publication. [Example: C. R. Fish, The Civil Serv- 
ice and the Patronage (“Harvard Historical Studies,” XI; New York, 
1905), pp. 102-3.] If a particular edition of a work is cited, the number 


of the edition precedes the place of publication. [Example: A Manual 
of Style (8th ed.; Chicago, 1925).] 
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